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VISITING AS NEIGHBORS. 


BY T. S&S. 


“T see that the house next door has been ta- 
ken,” remarked Mr. Leland to his wife, as they 
sat alone one pleasant summer evening. 

“Yes. The family moved in to-day,” returned 
Mrs. Leland. 

“ Do you know their name ?” 

“ Tt is Halloran.” 

“Halloran, Halloran,” said Mr. Leland, mu- 
singly. “I wonder if it’s the same family that 
lived in Parker Street.” 

“ Yes, the same ; and I wish they had stayed 
there.” 

“ Their moving in next door need not trouble 


us, Jane. They are not on our list of acquaintan- 


” 


ces. 

“ But I shall have to call upon Mrs. Halloran ; 
and Emma upon her grown-up daughter Mary.” 

“Ido not see how that is to follow as a conse- 
quence of their removal into our neighborhood.” 

‘Politeness requires us to visit them as neigh- 
bors.” ; 

“ Are they really our neighbors?” asked Mr. 
Leland, significantly. 

“ Certainly they are. 
should ask the question !” 

“What constitutes them such? 
proximity, certainly. Because a person happens 
to live in a house near by, can that make him or 
her really a neighbor, and entitled to the attention 
and consideration due to a neighbor?” 

This remark caused Mrs. Leland to look 
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thoughtful. “It ought not,” she said, after sitting 
silent for a little while, “ but still, it does.” 

‘IT do not think so. A neighbor—that is, onc 
to whom kind offices are due—ought to come 
with higher claims than the mere fact of living in 
acertain house, located near by the dwelling in 
which we reside. If mere location is to make any 
one a neighbor, we have no protection against 
the annoyance and intrusions of persons we do 
not like ; nay, against evil-minded persons, who 
would delight more in doing us injury than good 
These They move m 
good society; but they are not persons to our 
mind. I should not like to see you on terms of 
intimacy with Mrs. Halloran, or Jane with her 
daughter. In fact, the latter I should feel, did it 
exist, to be a calamity.” 

“Still they are our neighbors,’ Mrs. Leland 
said. ‘“ And I do not see how we can avoid call- 


Hallorans for instance. 


ing upon them.” 

“ Perhaps,” remarked the husband, “ you have 
not thought seriously enough on this subject. 
Who is my neighbor? isa question of much im- 
portance, and ought to be clearly answered im 
every mind. Something more than living in the 
same street, or block of houses, is evidently im- 
plied in the word neighbor. It clearly involves a 
reciprocity of good offices, the birth of good feel- 
ings. Mere proximity in space cannot effect this. 
It requires another kind of nearness—the nearness 
of similar affections ; and these must, necessarily, 
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ve unselfish ; for in selfishness there is no reciproci- 
ty. Under this view, couid you consider yourself 
the neighbor of such a person as Mrs. Halloran ?” 

“ No matter what the character, we should be 
kind to all. Every one should be our neigh- 
hor, so fur as this is concerned. Do you not 
think so?” 

“T do not, Jane.” 

“Should we not be kind to every one ?” 

“Yes, kind; but not in the acceptation of the 
word as you have used it. There isa false, as well 
asa true kindness. And it often happens that 
true kindness appears to be any thing but what it 
really is. In order to be kind to another, we are 
not always required to exhibit flattering attentions. 
These often injure where distance and_ reserve 
would do good. Besides, they too frequently 
give power to such as are evil-disposed—a power 
that is exercised injuriously to others. 

“ But the simple fact of my calling upon Mrs. 
Halloran cannot, possibly, give her the power of 
injuring me or any one else.” 

“TI think differently. The fact that you have 
enlled upon her will be a reason for some others 
to do the same ; for, you know, there are persons 
who never act from a distinct sense of right, but 
merely follow in the wake of others. Thus the 
influence of a selfish, censorious, evil-minded wo- 
man will be extended. So far as you are con- 
cerned, the danger may be greater than you im- 
agine. Is Mary Halloran, in your estimation, a 
fit companion for our daughter? Could she be- 
come intimate with her, and not suffer a moral 
deterioration ?” 

“ T think not.” 

« Are you sure that a call upon Mrs. Halloran 
will not lead to this result ?” 

“No, Tam not sure. Still, I do not apprehend 
any danger.” 

“T should be very much afraid of the experi- 
ment.” 

“But, do you not think, husband, that, apart 
from all these fears, I am bound to extend to 
Mrs. Halloran the courtesies due a neighbor?” 

“IT cannot, in the true sense of the word, con- 
sider her a neighbor; and, therefore, do not see 
that you owe her the courtesies to which you al- 
lude. It is the good in any one that really makes 
the neighbor. This good should ever be regard- 
ed. But, to show attentions, and give eminence 
and consideration to an evil-minded person, is to 
make evil, instead of good, the neighbor. It is to 
give that power to evil which is ever exercised in 
injury to others.” 

Mrs. Leland’s mind perceived only in a small 
degree the force of what her husband said. She 
was not a woman who troubled herself about the 
characters of those who stood upon a certain level 
in society. Mrs. Halloran claimed her place from 
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wealth and family connexions, and this place was 
rather above than below that occupied by Mrs 
Leland. The temptation to call upon her was, 
therefore, pretty strong. It was not so much 
really a regard for her new neighbor, as a desire 
to make her acquaintance, that influenced her. 
Acting in opposition to her husband's judgment, 
in a few daysshe called upon Mrs. Halloran. She 
found her, to use her own words, a “ charming 
woman.” The next move was for the daughter 
to call upon Mary IIalloran. Before the week 
passed, these calls had been returned. Ina month 
the two families—that is, the female members of 
them—had become quite intimate. This intima- 
ey troubled Mr. Leland. He was a man of pure 
principles, and could tolerate no deviation from 
them. Deeply did he regret any association that 
might tend to weaken the respect for such princi- 
ples with which he had sought to inspire the mind 
of his daughter. In them he knew lay the power 
that was to protect her in the world. But he 
could not interfere, arbitrarily, with his wife ; that 
he would have considered more dangerous than to 
let her act in freedom. But he felt concerned for 
the consequences, and frequently urged her not to 
be too intimate with her new neighbor. 

“ Some evil, I am sure, will grow out of it,” he 
would say, whenever allusion was in any way 
made to the subject of his wife’s intimacy with 
Mrs. Halloran. ‘ No one can touch pitch and 
not be defiled.” 

“ T really must blame you,” Mrs. Leland replied 
toa remark like this, “for your blind dislike of 
Mrs. Halloran. The more I see of her, the better 
I like her. She isa perfect lady. So kind, so 
affable, so—so”— 

Mr. Leland shook his head. 

“The mere gloss of polite society,” he returned. 
“There is no soundness in her heart. We know 
that, for the tree is judged by its fruit.” 

“ We have seen no evil fruit,” said the wife. 

“ Others have, and we know that others have. 
Her conduct in the case of the Percys is notori- 
ous.” 

“ Common report is always exaggerated.” 

“Though it usually has some foundation in 
truth. But granting all the exaggeration and 
false judgment that usually appertain to common 
report, is it not wiser to act as if common report 
were true, uutil we know it to be false ?” 

But it was useless for Mr. Leland to talk. His 
wife was charmed with the fascinating neighbor, 
and would hear nothing against her. Jane, too, 
had become intimate with Mary Halloran, a bold- 
faced girl, who spent half of her time in the street, 
and talked of little else but beaux and dress. 
Jane was eighteen, and before her acquaintance 
with Mary, had been but little into company. 
Her intimacy with Mary soon put new notions 
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into her head. She began to think more of dress, 
and scarcely a day passed that she did not sro out 
with her very intimate and pleasant friend. Mrs, 
Leland did not like this. Much as she was pleas- 
ed with Mrs. Halloran, she never fancied the 
daughter a great deal, and would have been much 
better satistied if the two young ladies had not be- 
come quite so intimate. 

“ Where are you going ?” she said to Jane, who 
came down stairs dressed to go out, one morning. 

“ Mary and I are going to make some calls,” 
she replied. 

“You were out making calls, yesterday, with 
Mary, and the day before also. This is too great 
I would rather see you at 


a waste of time, Jane. j 
home more.” 

“TI don’t know why you should wish to confine 
me down to the house. Mary Halloran goes and 
comes when she pleases.” 

‘‘ Mary Halloran is in the street a great deal 
too much. 1! ain far from wishing to see you imi- 
tate her example.” 

“But what harm is there in it, mother?” 

“A great deal, Jane. It gives idle habits, and 
makes the mind dissatisfied with the more sober 
duties of life.” 

“Tam too young for the sober duties of life,” 
said Jane, rather pertly. 

“ That is, doubtless, one of your friend Mary’s 
sentiments ; and it is worthy of her.” 

This was true, and Jane did not deny it. 

“Go now,” said Mrs. Leland, with much sobri- 
ety of manner. ‘ But remember that I disap- 
prove of this gadding about, and object to its con- 
tinuance. I should be very sorry to have your 
father know to what extent you are carrying it.” 

Jane went out and called for Mary, and the twe 
young ladies made a few calls, and then walked 
the streets until dinner time ; not, however, alone, 
but accompanied by a dashing young fellow, who 
had been introduced to Mary a few evenings be- 
fore, and now made bold to follow up the acquaint- 
ance, encouraged by a glance from the young 
lady’s bright, inviting eves. 

Mrs. Leland, in the mean time, felt unhappy. 
Her daughter was changing, and the change trou- 
bled her. The intimacy formed with Mary Hal- 
loran, it was clear, was doing her no good, but 
harm. By this time, too, she had noticed some 
things in the mother that were by no means to her 
taste. There was a coarseness, vulgarity and 
want of delicacy about her, that showed itself nore 
and more every day, traits of character particularly 


offensive to Mrs. Leland, who was a woman of | 


refined sentiments. Besides, Mrs. Halloran’s con- 
versation involved topics neither interesting nor 
instructing to her neighbors ; and often of a decid- 
edly objectionable kind. In fact, she liked her less 


and less every day, and felt her too frequently re-_ 
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peated visits as an annoyance ; and though “Why 
don’t you come in to see me oftener !” was re- 
peated almost daily, she did not return more than 
one out of every half dozen calls she received. 
“Tve seen Jane in the street with that Mary 
Halloran no less than three umes this week,” said 
Mr. Leland, one day, “ and on two of these occa- 


here was a beau accompanying each of the 


sions t 
young ladies. 

* She goes out too often, I know,” returned Mrs 
Leland seriously. ‘I have objected to it several 
times, but the girl's head seems turned with that 
Mary Halloran. I do wish she had never known 
her.” 

“So do I, from my heart. We knew what she 


was, and never should have permitted Jane to 


make her acquaintance, if it had been in our pow- 


er to prevent it.” 

“It is too late now, and can’t be helped.” 

“'Too late to prevent the acquaintance, but not 
too late to prevent some of the evil consequences 
likely to grow out of such an improper intimacy, 
which must cease from the present time.” 

“Jt will be a difficult matter to break it off 
now.” 

* No matter how difficult it may be, it must be 
done. The first step toward it you will have to 
make, in being less intimate with the mother, 
whom I like less and less the oftener I meet her.” 

“That step, so fir as Iam concerned, has al- 
ready been taken. I have ceased visiting Mrs. 
Halloran almost entirely ; but she is here just as 
often, and sadly annoys me and consumes my 
time. I dislike her more and more every day.” 

“Tf I saw as much in any one to object to as 
you see in Mrs. Halloran, I would soon make vis- 
iting me a thing by no means agreeable. You can 
easily get rid of her intrusive familiarity if you 
think proper.” 

* Yes, by offending her, and getting the ill-will 
of a low-minded, unprincipled woman; a thing 
that no one wants.” 

« Better offend her than suffer, as we are likely 
to suffer, fram a continuance of the acquaintance. 
Offend the mother, I say, and thus get rid of the 
daughter.” 

But Mrs. Leland was not prepared for this step, 
yet. From having been fascinated by Mrs. Hal- 
loran, she now began to fear her. 

“TT should not like to have her talk of me as 
she talks of some people whom I think a great 
deal better than she is.” 

« Let her talk. What she says will be no scan- 
dal,” returned Mr. Leland. 

“Even admit that, I don’t want to be on bad 
terms with a neighbor. If she were to remove 
from the neighborhood, the thing would assume 
a different aspect. As it is, I cannot do as J 
please ” 
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“Cant you indeed? Then I think we had bet- 
ter move forthwith, in order that you may be free 
toact right. There is one thing that I intend do- 
ing, immediately, in any event, and that is, to for- 
bid Jane from associating any longer with Mary 
Halloran.” 

“She cannot help herself. Mary calls for her 
every day.” 

“She can help going out with her and help re- 
turning her calls; and this she must do.” 

“T wish it could be prevented. But I am afraid 
of harsh measures.” 

“Tam more afraid of the consequences to our 
daughter. We know not into what company this 
indiscreet young lady may introduce, nor how 
deeply she may corrupt her. Our duty to our child 
requires us at once to break up all intercourse 
with this family.” 

The necessity Mrs. Leland saw clearly enough, 
but she hesitated. Her husband, however, was 
not a man to hold back when his duty was before 
him. Neither fear nor favor governed him in his 
actions toward others. When satisfied that a 
thing ought to be done, he entered fearlessly upon 
the work, leaving consequences to take care of 
themselves. 

While they were yet conversing Jane came 
to the door, accompanied by a young gallant. 
Mr. Leland happened to be sitting near the win- 
dow and saw him. 

“ Bless my heart!” he said, in an excited voice. 
“ Here she is now, in company with that good-for- 
nothing son of Mr. Clement. She might almost 
as well associate with Satan himself.” 

“With John Ciement?” asked Mrs. Leland, 
in surprise 

“It is too true ; and the fellow had the assur- 
ance to kiss his hand to her. This matter has 
gone quite far enough now, in all conscience, and 
must be stopped, it half the world become of- 
fended.” 

Mrs. Leland doubted and hesitated no longer. 
The young man who had come home with Jane 
bore 2 notoriously bad character. It was little 
less than disgrace, in the eyes of virtuous people, 
for a lady to be seen in the street with him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leland were shocked and distressed at 
the appearance of things; and mutually resolved 
that all intercourse with Mrs. Halloran and her 
daughter should cease. This could not be effected 
without giving offence ; but no matter, offence 
would have to be given. 

On that very afrernoon Mrs. Halloran called in. 
But Mrs. Leland sent her word that she was en- 
gaged. 

“ Engaged, indeed!” said the lady to the ser- 
want, tossing her head. “ I’m never engaged to a 
reignbor.” 

The servant repeated the words. 








—_ 


“ Be engaced again, if she calls,” said Mr. Le- 
land, when his wife mentioned the remark of her 
visitor. “ It will raise an etfectual barrier between 
you.” 

Some serious conversation was had with Jane 
that day by her mother, but Jane was by no means 
submissive. 

“ Your father positively forbids any farther in- 
timacy between you and Mary Halloran. I shall 
have nothing more to do with her mother.” 

Jane met this declaration with a_ passionate 
gush of tears, and an intimation that she was not 
prepared to sacrifice the friendship of Mary, whom 
she believed to be quite as good as herself. 

“Tt must be done, Jane. Your father has the 
best of reasons for desiring it, and I hope you 
will not think for a moment of opposing his 
wishes.” 

“ He doesn’t know Mary as I know her. His 
prejudices have no foundation in truth,” said 
Jane. 

“No matter how pure she may be,” replied the 
mother, “she has already introduced you into bad 
company. A virtuous young lady should blush to 
be seen in the street with the man who came home 
with you to-day.” 

“ Who, Mr. Clement?” inquired Jane. 

“Yes, John Clement. His bad conduct is so 
notorious as to exclude him entirely from the fa- 
milies of many persons, who have the indepen- 
dence to mark with just reprehension his evil deeds. 
It grieves me to think that you were not instine- 
tively repelled by him the moment he approached 
you.” 

Jane’s manner changed at these words. But 
the change did not clearly indicate to her mother 
what was passing in her mind. From that mo- 
ment she met with silence nearly every thing that 
her mother said. 

Early on the next day Mary Halloran called 
for Jane, as she was regularly in the habit of do- 
ing. Mrs. Leland purposely met her at the door, 
and when she inquired for Jane, asked her, with 
an air of cold politeness, to excuse her daughter, 
as she was engaged. 

“ Not engaged to me,” said Mary, evincing sur- 
prise. 

“ You must excuse her, Miss Halloran ; she is 
engaged this morning,’ returned the mother, 
with as much distance and formality as at first. 

Mary Halloran turned away, evidently offended. 

“Ah me!” sighed Mrs. Leland, as she closed 
the door upon the giddy young girl; “ how much 
trouble has my indiscreetness cost me. My hus- 
band was right, and I felt that he was right ; but, 
in the face of his better judgment, I sought the ac- 
quaintance of this woman, and now, where the con- 
sequences are to end, heaven only knows.” 

“Was that Mary Halloran?” inquired Jane, 
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who came down stairs as her mother returned 
along the passage. 

“ It was,” replied the mother. 

“ Why did she go away !” 

“ I told her you were engaged.” 

“Why, mother!” Jane seemed greatly dis- 
turbed. 

“ It is your father’s wish, as well as mine,” said 
Mrs. Leland, calmly, * that alt intercourse between 
you and this young lady cease, and for reusons 
that I have tried to explain to you. She is one 
whose company you cannot keep without in- 
jury.” 

Jane answered with tears, and retired to her 
chamber, where she wrote a long and tender let- 
This letter 
she got the chambermaid to deliver, and bribed 


ter to Mary, explaining her position. 


ner to secrecy. Mary replied, in an epistle full of 


sympathy for her unhappy condition, and full of || 


indignation at the harsh judgment of her parents 
in regard to herself. The letter contained various 
suggestions in regard to the manner in which Jane 
ought to conduct herself, none of them at all favor- 
able to submission, and concluded with warm at- 
testations of frendship. 

From that time an active correspondence took 
place between the young ladies, and occasional 
meetings at times when the parents of Jane sup- 
posed her to be at the houses of some of their 
friends. 

As for Mrs. Halloran, she was seriously offend- 
ed at the sudden repulse both she and her daughter 
had met, and spared no pains, and let no oppor- 
tunity go unimproved, for saying hard things of 
Mrs. Leland and her family. Even while Mary 
was carrying on a tender and confidentia! corres- 
pondence with Jane, she was hinting disreputable 
things against the thoughtless girl, and doing her 
a serious injury. 

The first intimation that the parents had of any 
thing being wrong, was the fact that two very es- 
timable ladies, for whom they had a high respect, 
and with whose daughters Jane was on terms of 
intimacy. twice gave Jane the same answer that 
Mrs. Leland had given Mary Halloran ; thus vir- 
tually saying to her that they did not wish her to 
visit their daughters. Both Mr.and Mrs. Leland, 
when Jane mentioned these occurrences, felt trou- 
bled at them. 
given by one of these ladies, but no invitations 


Not long after, a large party was 


were sent to either Mr. or Mrs. Leland, or their 
daughter. This was felt to be an intended omis- 
sion. . 

After long and serious reflection on the subject, 
Mrs. Leland felt it to-be her duty, as a parent, to 
call and see this lady, and frankly ask the reason 
of her conduct toward Jane, as well as toward 
her and her husband. She felt called upon to do 


this, in order to ascertain if there were not some 
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things injurious to her daughter in common re- 
port. The lady seemed embarrassed on meeting 
Mrs. Leland, but the latter, without any excite- 
ment, or the appearance of being in the least of- 
fended, spoke of what had occurred, and then 
said— 

‘‘ Now, there must be a reason for this. Will 
you honestly tell me what it is?” 

The lady seemed confused and hesitated. 

“ Do not fear to speak plainly, my dear madam. 
Tell me the whole truth. There is something 
wrong, and I ought to know it. Put yourself in 
my place, and you will not long hesitate what to 
ia’ 

“Tt is a delicate and painful subject for me to 
speak of to you, Mrs. Leland.” 

“No matter. Speak out without disguise.” 

After some reflection, the lady said— 

“| have daughters, and am tremblingly alive to 
their good. I feel it to be my duty to protect them 
from all associations likely to do them an injury. 
Am I not right in this?” 

“* Undoubtedly.” 

“There is one young man in this city whose 
very name should shock the ear of innocence and 
purity. I mean Clement.” 

“You cannot think worse of him than I do.” 

“And yet, I am told, Mrs. Leland, that your 
daughter may be seen on the street with him al- 
most every day; and not only on the street, but 
at balls, concerts, and the theatre.” 

“ Who says so?” 

“ ] have heard it from several,” replied the lady, 
speaking slower and more thoughtfully. “ Mrs. 
Halloran mentioned it to the person who first told 
me; and, since then, I have frequently heard it 
spoken of.” 

In answer to this, Mrs. Leland related the 
whole history of her intercourse with Mrs. Hallo- 
ran, and the cause of its interruption. She then 
said— 

“Once, only, are we aware of our daughter's 
having met this young man. Since then, she has 
gone out but rarely, and has not been from home 
a single evening, unless in our company ; so that 
the broad charge of association with Clement is 
unfounded, and has had its origin in a malignant 
spirit.” 

“ T understand it all, now, clearly,’ 
lady. ‘“ Mrs. Halloran is a woman of no princi- 
ple. You have deeply offended her, and she takes 


replied the 


this method of being revenged.” 

“That is the simple truth. I was urged by my 
husband not to call upon her when she moved into 
our square, but I felt it to be only right to visit 
her as a neighbor.” 

“ A woman like Mrs. Halloran is not to be re- 
garded as a neighbor,” replied the lady. 

“So my husband argued, but I was blind 
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enough to think differently, and to act as I 
thought. 
folly. 


than I ean tell.” 


Dearly enough am I paying for my 


Where the consequences will end is more 


“We may be able to counteract th om to a cer- 
tain extent,” said the lady.  * Understand. : as 
I now do, clearly, your position toward Mrs. Hal- 
loran, I will be able to neutralize a creat deal that 
she says. But Tam afraid your daughter is mis- 
leading you in some things, ond giving color to 
what is said of her.” 

“ How so?” asked Mrs. Leland, in surprise. 

“ Was she out yesterday ?” 


“Yes. She went to see her cousins in A. 
morning. 


“ One of my daughters says she met her in the 
street, in comoany with the very individual cf 
whom we have been speaking.” 

“ Impossible ?” 

“ My daughter says she is not mistaken,” re- 
turned the lady. 

Mrs. Leland’s distress of mind, as to this intel- 
ligence, may be imagined. On returning home, 
she found that Jane had gone out during her ab- 
sence. She went up into her daughter's room, 
and found a note addressed to Jane lying upon 
her table. After some reflection, she felt it to be 
her duty to open the note, which she did. It was 
from Mary Halloran, and in these words:— 


“My sweet Frrenp,—I saw Mr. Clement last 
night at the opera. He had a great deal to say 
about you, and uttered many flattering compli- 
ments on your beauty. He says thar he would 
like to meet you to-morrow evening, and will be 
at the corner of Eighth and Pine streets at half 
past seven o'clock. Can you get away at that 
time, without exciting suspicion? If you can, 
don’t fail to meet him, as he is very desirous that 
you should do so. . I was delighted with the ope- 
ra, and wished a hundred times that you were 
with mé to enjoy it. Y ours, forever, 

Mary.’ 


Mrs. Leland elasped her hans together, and 
leaned forward upon the buerau near which she 
had been standing, seareely able to sustain her 
own weight. It was many minutes before she 
could think clearly. After much reflection, she 
thought it best not to say anything to Jane about 
the note. 


land, who believed, with his wife, that it was bet- 


This course was approved by Mr. Le- 


ter that Jane shou'd be kept in igsorance of its 
contents, at least until the time mentioned for her 
joining Clement had passed. Both the parents 
were deeply troubled; and bitterly did Mrs. Le- 
land repent her folly in moking the acquaintance 
of their new neighbor, simply because she was a 
neighbor according to proximity. 

It was after seven o’clock when the tea bell 
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and Mrs. Leland de- 
scended to the dining-room, and took their places 
at the table. 

“Where is Jane?” asked Mrs. Leland, after 
they had been seated a few moments. 





rang that evening. Mr. 


“She went out five or ten minutes ago,” replied 
the waiter. 

Poth the mother and father started, with excla- 
mations of surprise and alarm, fiom the table. 
Mr. Leland seized his hat and cane, and, rushing 
from the house, ran at full speed toward the place 
which Clement had appointed for a meeting with 
his daughter. He arrived in time to see a lady 
hastily enter a carriage, followed by aman The 
carriage drove off rapidly. A cab was passing 
near him at the time, to the driver of which he 
valled in an excited voice. 

“ Do you see that carriage?’ Mr. Leland said, 
eagerly, as the man reined up his horse. ‘“ Keep 
vithin sight of it until it stops, and I will give you 
ten dollars.” 

“ Jump in,” returned the driver. 
sight.” 


‘ll keep in 


For nearly a quarter of an hour the wheels of 
the cab rattled in the ears of Mr. Leland. It 
then stopped, and the anxious father sprang out 
upon the pavement. The carriage had drawn up 
a little in advance, and a lady was descending 
from it, assisted bya man. Mr. Leland knew the 
Ere the young lady and 
her attendant could cross the pavement, he had 


form of his daughter. 
confronted them. Angry beyond the power of 
control, he seized the arm of Jane with one hand, 
and, as he drew her away from her companion, 
knocked him down with a tremendous blow from 
the cane which he held in the other. Then drag- 
ging, or rather carrying, his frightened daughter 
to the cab, thrust her in, and, as he followed after. 
gave the driver the direction of his house, and or- 
dered him to go there at the quickest speed. Jane 
either was, or affected to be, unconscious, when 
she arrived at home. 

Two days after, this paragraph appeared in one 
of the daily papers. 


“Savep FRoM THE Brink cr Rury.—A young 
man of notoriously bad character, yet connected 
with one of our first families, recently attempted to 
draw aside from virtue an innocent but thought- 
less and unsuspecting girl, the daughter of a re- 
spectable citizen. He appointed a meeting with 
her in the street at night, and she was mad 
enough to join him at the hour mentioned. For- 
tunately it happened that the father, by some 
means, received intelligence of what was going 
on, and hurried to the place. He arrived in time 
to see them enter a carriage and di ve off. He 
followed in another carriage, and when they stop- 
ped before a house, well known to be one of evil 
































THE YOUNG 


repute, he confronted them on the pavement, 
knocked the young villain down, and carried his 
daughter off home. We forbear to mention names, 
as it would do harm, rather than good, the young 
lady being innocent of any evil intent, and unsus- 
picious of wrong in her companion. We hope it 
will prove a lesson that she will never forget. She 
made a most fortunate escape.” 


When Jane Leland was shown this paragraph, 
she shuddered and turned pale ; and the shudder 
went deeper, and her cheek became still paler, a 
few weeks later, when the sad intelligence came 


WIDOW’S 


LAMENT. 


that Mary Halloran had fallen into the same 
snare that had been laid for her feet; a willing 
victim, too many believed, for she was not igno- 
rant of Clement’s real character. 

By sad experience Mrs. Leland was taught the 
folly of any weak departure from what is clearly 
seen to be a right course of action; and she un- 
derstood, better than she had ever done before 
the oft-repeated* remark of her husband, that 
“only those whose principles and conduct we ap- 


prove are to be considered, in any sense, the 
neighbor.” 





THE YOUNG WIDOW’S 


LAMENT. 





BY ROBERT ATHOW 


WES1. 





“Wuitner shall | seek relief? 
Wherefore am I stricken thus ? 

Ah! no lover shares my grief, 
Death, alas! hath parted us. 


‘* Searcely two revolving years 
O’er our wedded life have passed, 

Ere iny couch is wet with tears, 
All my fondest hopes o’ercast. 


** Scarcely had I tasted yet, 

At the stream of wedded bliss, 
Ere I look with vain regret 

For the vanished happiness. 


“*O ’twas sweet at evening hour 
All our mutual love to tell ; 

To adore His sovereign power 
Who doth order all things well. 


“O 'twas sweet at early dzwn, 
Ere the busy world we met, 

By His gracious spirit drawn, 
Each to bow at Jesus’ feet. 


‘* Now my heart’s best friend is gone, 
Now I mourn my hapless fate ; 
Wander, widowed and alone, 
O’er the earth disconsolate. 


“Thou, oh God, my husband art 
Father of the fatherless ! 

Oh! support this trembling heart, 
And my orphan offspring bless.’’ 


Thus a youthful widow mourned, 
O’er the bier of him she loved ; 
Busy memory sadly turned 
To the joys her heart had proved. 


As she wept, a glory came, 
Brightly beaming all around ; 

Softly calling on her name, 
Issued forth an oral sound— 


‘s By permission from above 
I am come to dry thy tears ; 
Object still of holiest love, 
am sent to calm thy fears, 











**Do not deem thine husband lost; 
Borne aloft on angel-wing, 

Jordan's swelling stieam I crossed, 
Gained the ‘ city of the king 


' 


“ Through the pearly gates I passed, 
Crossed the golden pavement o’er,— 
Oh ! the * city of the king’ 
Beams with light for evermore. 


**On the mansions of the saints, 
Only saints themselves can gaze ;— 

There no wearied spirit faints, 
Prayer is turned to endless praise. 


* Now, with myriads round the throne, 
Pure, celestial strains I sing ; 

Now, in mystic union one, 
Angel-like on buoyant wing, 


“(er the pleasant land of light, 
*Mid the scenes of glory there, 

On we pass, in rapid fight, 
Through the balmy, tragrant air. 


** Vet at times, by gift divine. 

Leave I those transcendent realms, 
Gladly guard thyself and thine, 

See no evi! tide o’erwhelms. 


“ Deem not then thy lot too hard ; 
Bear it, ’tis my utmost gain ; 

God hiinself shall be thy guard, 
God shall make thy pathway plain.’’ 


Hushed that well-known voice and still, 
Waned those beams of glorious light ; 
Stooping to His sovereign will, 
Who alone doth all things right, 


The widow ceased her trustless tears, 
Pressed her infant to her breast, 
Scattered to the winds her fears, 
Felt her heart by faith could rest, 


On the promise of her God, 

Prove Him, husband, father, triend ; 
Sure, through life’s uneven road, 

He woald guide her to the end. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE IRON CROSS. 


BY MISS 


MARY GARDINER. 


“There dwelt a nun in Dryburgh bower, 


Who ne’ er beheld the day.’’ 


TWILicut o'er the east is stealing, 
And the sun is in the vale, 

Tis a fitting moment, stranger, 
To relate a wondrous tale. 


‘Neath yon moss-grown rock and hoary 
We will pause awhile to rest ; 
See—the drowsy surf no longer 
Beats against its aged breast. 


Years ago, traditions tell us, 
When rebellion stirred the land, 
And the tiery cross was carried 
O’er the hills, from band to band, 


And the yeoman, at its summons, 
Left his yet unfarrowed field, 

And the leader frora his fortress 
Sallied forth with sword and shield. 


Where the iron cross is standing, 
On yon rude and moss-grown wall, 
Dwelt a chieftain’s orphan daughter 
[n her father’s lonely hall. 


And her faith to one was plighted— 
Lord of tief and domain wide, 

Who, ere he went forth, undaunted, 
War's disastrous stiife to bide, 


Mid his armed and mounted vassals, 
Paused beneath her castle gate, 
While she waved a last adieu 
From the battlements in state. 


But when nodding plume and banner 
Faded from her straining sight : 

And the mists from o’er the mountains 
Crept like phantoms with the night, 


Low before the sacred altar 
And the crucifix, she bowed, 

And with fervent supplication 
To the holy mother, vowed, 


That, till he returned from battle, 
Scotland’s hills and passes o’er, 

Saved by her divine protection, 
She would see the sun no more! 


In a low and vaulted chapel, 
Where no sunbeam entrance found, 
Many a day she passed in penance, 
Kneeling on the cold damp ground. 


Autumn chilled the flowers of summer, 
Anc the forest robes grew sere ; 

Still in darkness knelt the maiden, 
Pleading—‘‘ Mary—mother, hear !”’ 


Cold blasts through the valleys hurried, 
Dry leaves fluttered on the gale ; 








But of him, the loved and absent, 
Leaf and tempest told no tale. 


Cold and pale, a dreamless slumber 
Slept he on the battle plain, 

Steed beneath and vassal o’er him—- 
Lost amid the hosts of slain. 


Spring, with tranquil breath and fragrant, 
Called the primrose from its grave ; 

Woke the low peal of the hare-bell, 
Bade the purple heather wave. 


Lilies to the warm light opened, 
Surges sparkling kissed the shore ; 

But the chieftain’s orphan daughter 
Saw the sun-beam never more. 


Suitors sent, her hand to purchase, 

Some with wealth and some with fame 
But the vow was on ber spirit, 

And she shrank not from its claim. 


When the sunshine of affection 
From the heart has passed away ; 
Outward light mocks inner darkness— 
Day to her could not be day. 


But when starry worlds looked downward, 
Spirit-like, from realms on high, 

And the violets in the valleys, 
Closed in sleep each dewy eye ; 


While the night in wond’rous beauty 
©’ er the softened landscape lay, 

She came forth, with noiseless footstep, 
Moving mid the shadows grey. 


Gazing ever toward the summit 
Where the gleam of scarf and plume 
Faded in the hazy distance, 
Leaving but a rayless gloom. 


Years to her unmarked, unshadowed, 
Swept the dial-plate of time ; 

Then she passed, one quiet midnight, 
To the mystic spirit clime ; 


But the twilight has departed, 
And the moon is up on high, 
Stranger—pass not in thy journey 
Yon deserted court-yard by. 


For ’tis whispered that at evening 
Oft a misty form is seen, 

In its silent progress casting 
Not a shadow on the green. 


’Neath the iron cross that gleameth 
O’er the mouldering wall and rude, 
Like a noble thought uplifted 
In the past’s deep solitude. 
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CHANGES IN 





GREENVALE. 


BY MISS 


MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Au, I must write it—changes in dear, old, 
quiet, conservative Greenvale, though my heart 
grows sad as [ trace the words; for where, now, 
is there a spot in all New England which the 
lightning-shod hoof of change has not reached ? 
Where a nook, in which such lotus-loving souls as 
thou and I, reader, can 


‘* Muse and brcod and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy 


Heaped over with a mound of grass ?”’ 


But complaints are unwise. We will no longer 
walk with reverted eyes, but caimly face the wil- 
derness that girts our present, well knowing that 
He who made the past so dear and beautiful will 
care for our future. 

Many are the way-side flowers that spring up, 
even in the footsteps of change, and, were it not 
for the feverish, restless beating of our own hearts, 
we might gather from these humble teachers ma- 
ny a lesson of humility and love. A handful of 
such flowers I purpose to gather for you, reader, 
though I fear my unskilful hand may deprive them 
of much of their fragrance and beauty. 

In a sketch published some months since I at- 
tempted to describe the natural and social scenery 
of Greenvale, as it was some years since. The 
river still creeps on with the same unwilling mo- 
tion; the long, rank grasses and water-lilies that 
fringe its banks still float as idly as ever ; the old 
houses look out from their deep, green yards with 
a still more significant aspect of self-possessed 
conservatism, as if they ultered a stern protest 
against the spirit of innovation that has demolish- 
ed one of their ancient number and caused those 


“changes of which I am about to speak. 


Beyond: the meeting-house, the loitering river 
makes a bend around the grave-yard, sweeping 
close under its rude stone wall, as if it ever yearn- 
ed to murmur its dreamy music in the closed ears 
of those whose lives had passed away as quictly 
as its waters. The highway winds along the left 
bank, and, about a quarter of a mile below, stood 
the old farm-house of widow Mercer. Ah, that 
friendly o!d soul! She, indeed, possessed the 








’ 


true “ widow's cruse,” that never-failing source 
of health and happiness, a cheerful, contented 
heart. 

thinking of Charles 


I never saw her without 


Lamb's gentle viantess. How often have I bless- 
ed her, when, returning from a long walk, | saw 
her round, comfortable looking figure, filling her 
front door-way, with a glass of fragrant root beer 
in one hand, (the widow brewed the best beer in 
Greenvale,) while, with the other, she beckoned 
me up the shady lane that led to her door. How 
welcome was the delicious beverage! With what 
a gratified air she watched my greedy thirst till 
not a drop remained! ‘Then how every thing 
seemed to arrange itself about her for comfort. 
There 
was always some door through which a draft 
Was it dry 


Who that ever saw the thick, green 


Was the air oppressively close and hot? 


could be obtained at the widow's. 
and dusty ? 
sward in her ample door-yard, could think of such 
things as drouth and dust?) That sward so thick- 
ly sown with the “ child’s inheritance from God,” 
golden king-cups, dandelions, and that flower so 
dear to every heart, old Chaucer's pearly petalled 
daisy. They had been play-things and ministers 
of delight to her dead children, therefore the old 
And those old maples 
With what 
friendly eyes she looked up to them and spoke of 
They had whispered their weléome to 


widow held them dear. 
they seemed rooted in her heart. 


the past! 
her when she entered that gate a bride ; they had 
blended their dreamy murmurs with her low Jul- 
laby as she sat by her children’s cradle ; they had 
shaded the cold, pale faces of her husband and 
little ones as they lay in their open coflins, while 
friends and ncighbors gathered round to take the 
last look, ere they bore them to the quiet grave- 
yard ; and she trusted they would shade hers also. 
They did, reader; for the widow hath passed 
through death unto life. 

Alas, that her heirs could not inherit her spirit ! 
The place was soon sold. The purchaser, Mr. 
Brown, a restless, bustling speculator, had erected 
a large cotton factory in the vicinity of the depot, 
and he designed this as a summer residence for 
his family. The old house was torn down, and 
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on its syie arose a modern cottage, wings, veran- 
dahs, cupola, all as new and gay as possible. 
These 


Greenvale. 


movements produced a strange stir in 
The 


Mercer place had passed out of the hame and 


old farmers mourned that the 


family. ‘The young people, and even some of the 
matrons, watched with eager curiosity the progress 
of the cottage, and waited, with no little impa- 
tience, the arrival of the family who were to inha- 
bit so fine a house. 

They came at last, but, unfortunately for the 
curious, they were too much fatigued to make 
their appearance in public for nearly three weeks. 

Sut character will speak in spite of closed lips and 
closed doors, and, during this time, they learned 
several things that did not give them a very high 
estimate of their new neighbors. It was settled, 
after due discussion, that the family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. 


two daughters in the teens, twe more in the nur- 


srown, one son, then in college, 


sery, and several servants. It was also asserted, 
as a fact past dispute, that Mrs. Brown was 
proud, for it was well known that Mr. Brown had 
brought an upholsterer from the city, who was 
even then re-cushioning the Mercer slip in the 
Moreover, Mr. 
srown’s man had told Esquire Munson's wife, 
when he went there after the key, that Mrs. 
And, 


besides, it was kaown that the lady was in deli- 


meeting-house with real mohair. 


Brown could not endure a mereen cushion. 


cate health, for many of the old maple boughs in 
front of the house had been thinned away on that 
account, as they were told, and this was a sore 
They knew the Mer- 


puzzle to the simple souls, 
cers had been a hale, hearty, long-lived race, and 
what possible connexion these old trees could 
have with the health of the new proprietor’s lady 
was beyond But Mrs. 
jrown, who had spent most of her life in a close 


their comprehension. 


street in the bustling city of B 





, Where, every 
alternoon, the sun poured down his rays with an 
intensity that might have parboiled, and probably 
had, what few brains she possessed, was fashiona- 
bly nervous. She had not been there many days 
before she fancied that the trees collected a damp- 
ness that was injurious to her lungs, therefore the 
symmetrical, cone-like shape of the old maples 
had to suffer. Of course these things were duly 
commented on and criticised. The young people 
were disposed to think the place much improved, 
and to anticipate much pleasure from the society 
of the young Browns; but their less sanguine pa- 
rents shook their hedds, and the old men invaria- 
bly looked as if their teeth were set on edge, 
whenever the subject was mentioned. 

It was ascertained that the Browns would at- 
tend church on the third Sabbath after their arri- 
val, and, I suspect, there was quite as much curi- 


osity as devotion in the hearts of the young peo- 











ple who crowded the galleries of the old meeting- 


house on that day. Many an eye was cast fur- 
tively down the aisle ; many a head turned partly 
back, as some loiterer entered after the service 
had commenced, a thing, by the way, not very 
common in Greenvale, for, among other good old 
customs, they had retained that of being early at 
the house of worship. But they were disappvint- 
ed. The congregation was dismissed, such as 
lived near going to their homes to pass the hour 
of intermission, accompanied by troops of cousins 
and friends; many lingering in the porch or wan- 
dering about the grave-yard, communing with 
memory as they spelled out the moss-grown in- 
scriptions on the old tombstones ; while some half 
dozen grey-haired fathers, followed by shoots from 
their numerous family branches, walked with se- 
date steps toward the row of low, brown Sabba’- 
day houses that lined the common back of the 
meeting-house. 

Ah, those old Sabba’-day houses, what pleasant 
gathering places they were! How friendly was 
their atmosphere! How many of the unlooped, 
broken stitches of sucial life were knit up there by 
a pleasant glance or word ; or, because they were 
ashamed to manifest anger in the presence of 
sume good old Deacon G or Esquire N-—. 
How silently the articles of peace were ratified, by 
the interchange of dough-nuts and cheese, or a bit 





of calamus. 

Since my memory, several of these relics of the 
olden time were standing in my native village. 
Occasionally my parents took us there to pass the 
intermission with their friends. Though I was 
but a “ wee brat,’ I well remember the blazing 
fire in winter, (stoves were a rare thing in country 
churches twenty years ago ;) the clean, homespun 
linen napkins spread over the unoccupied ‘benches, 
loaded with dough-nuts, wonders, smoked beef and 
cheese ; the friendly inquiries after the sick ; the 
comments upon the sermon, all declaring it to be 
the very best sermon that Parson A had ever 
preached, a decision that they invariably made 
every Sunday throughout the year. 

Then there was old deaf aunt D——. How 
loud they were obliged to talk to make her hear, 
for the good old soul was fond of society, and they 
would not willingly deprive her of a word. And 
her great, black velvet bag, what an Ei Dorado ity 
was to us children! What lots of dried peaches 
and bits of orange-peel, intermingled With here 





and there a stray clove er kernel of allspice, she 
drew from its capacious mouth and distributed 
among us, accompanied by the never-failing ex- 
hortation “ to be good children and remember the 
text,” with much other excellent advice, which, to 
my shame be it said, I did not regard, being too 
much interested in watching the marchings and 
countermarchings of a fly over the bald, smooth 
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crown of Mr. H , wondering, in my ignorance 
of the laws of gravitation, how in the world it 
contrived to retain its footing on such a slippery 
surface ; or counting the to me interminable row 





of bright buttons on the straight-breasted waistcoat 
Whether it was owing to the 





of Deacon R 
meek, serene expression of the deacon’s face, or to 
the gentle tone of his voice when he sometimes 
laid his hand on my curly pate and called me his 
“little darter,’ I do not know, but, for some rea- 
son, he had become so completely identified with 
my childish conception of the Jewish lawgiver, 
that when, after saying the catechism, my father 
examined us in that chapter of Biblical history con- 
tained in the blue-covered primers, familiar to all 
Connecticut souls, and the question was asked, 
“ Who was the meekest man?” more than once 
I involuntarily answered, “ Deacon R a 

Ah me, how I have been rambling away with 
memory, looking at 





—‘‘ old faces 
In her hazy mirage land.”’ 


Pardon me, friends ; henceforth I will try to 
keep the direct path, though it is useless to deny 
that I have a great propensity to ramble, holding 
the curve to be the true line of beauty, and all rec- 
tilinear lines in utter detestation. 

Now, reader, please to fancy just such a group 
as I have been describing, seated in the Sabba’- 
day house of deacon Israel Brownlee, on that pleas- 
ant Sabbath in June. The deacon, bating a few 
years, was an excellent representation of old Dea- 
con R ,in person and manners. The men 
talked of the measures adopted at their last society 
meeting, the women drew around the deacon’s 
wife and conversed in low tones of the progress 
of the whooping cough, that had just broken out 
in the district school, while the deacon’s widowed 
daughter gazed for a moment, sorrowfully, on the 





fair faces of her brother’s children, then turned her 
tearful eyes toward the grave-yard where her hus- 
band and little ones slept side NijFide. 
Presently they began to “ course about the sub- 
It was an 
exciting topic, and, gradually, the men’s voices 
became hushed, while theirs grew louder, each 
one adding her mite to the stock of “ they says,” 
nd the sea'e was turning rather heavily against 


ject most at heart,’—the new family. 


the Brows, when it received a sudden cheek by 
the in of a stylish equipage, that dashed 
up to the meMfing-house door. 
turned, every neck was stretched to catcha glimpse 
of it® occupants, as the servant proceeded to let 
down the steps and assist them out. Unfortu- 
nately, the house did not command a full view of 
the porch, and before it was decided whether Mr. 
Brown was accompanied by two or three ladies, 
the carriage made a sweep round the meeting- 


Every eye was 
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house,~ . dashed directly past them, and filled 
the room with a cloud of dust, that floated and 
danced in the golden sunlight, as if in total igno- 
rance of Sabbaths and Sabba’-day houses, and al- 
most choked old, asthmatic Mrs. Dean, who had 
been gazing out with open mouth and eyes. 

“‘ Goodness, if that don’t beat all!” she exclaim- 
ed, as she recovered from the fit of coughing ; “‘ so 
this woman can’t walk to meeting, but must have 
two horses harnessed to draw her and those great 
girls a quarter of a mile. Why, if the man han’t 
gone clean home with the horses, where I dare 
say he will stay till meeting is out.” 

“Tt is said that Mrs. Brown is very unwell, 
aunt Dean,” remarked the deacon’s widowed sis- 
ter. 

“ May be she is,” returned the old lady, tartly. 
“ Pride is always a painful disease. But will she 
be any better, or will she hear the Gospel any 
plainer, for sitting on them shiny, black cushions, 
that the man from B has been fussing over 
so long ?” 

“Mrs. Brown may be too unwell to walk,” said 
the deacon’s wife ; “ but I can’t see, myself, why 
cushions that were good enough for widow Mer- 
The moreen 





cer are not good enough for her. 
was not worn, nor faded a mite, and”— 

“There, there, Mercy, I guess that will do,” 
interrupted the deacon. ‘ You have told all the 
bad things you can think of about this family, and 
now, in justice, you ought to tell some good ones, 
for, depend upon it, they have some good qualities. 
Besides, this is no Sabba’-day talk.” . 

They all felt the justice of the rebuke, and turn- 
ed away and began to gather up their scattered 
napkins, while aunt Mercy replied, “ Sure enough, 
husband, I ought to have thought of that be- 
fore.” 

At that moment it was announced that Parson 
M 
quiet smile, the deacon gathered up the corners of 
the checked linen handkerchief that had served 
him for a napkin, and shaking the crumbs into 
the huge fire-place, carefully refolded it in the 
same plaits laid by aunt Mercy’s smoothing iron, 
then signing to her and the children, took the way 
to the meeting-house. 


was coming over the bridge, and, with a 





CHAPTER II. 


About a mile and a half west of Greenvale cen- 
tre, near the foot of the chain of wooded hills that 
enclose it in that direction, stood a low, brown 
house. Around it lay two or three acres of land 
that gave evidence of many a hard day’s work, 
for while the adjacent fields seemed sterile and bar- 
ren, these were in a high state of cultivation. 
The house was old, and patches of green moss 




















clung here and there to the shingles, but the win- 
dow-sashes and casements showed, by their light 
hue, that they were new and tight. The front 
fence was also new, the latches were neatly fitted 
to the gates, and the gates were never seen swing- 
ing upon their hinges. The small, green grass 
plat was clean and neat as possible, no dead leaves 
or loose straw lying about, only here and there a 
white chip had flown beyond the limits of the 
wood-pile, and served, by contrast, to deepen its 
greenery. Whole troops of asters, sweet-williams, 
lady-slippers and holly-hocks nodded to you as 
you walked along the path that led to the front 
door, and the hand of taste, if not of art, had surely 
been busy when that luxuriant white rose and 
honeyed clematis were trained to mingle so beau- 
tifully around the low doorway. 

“No children there,” you say. I guess there 
were, a whole half-dozen of them ; yet believe me, 
the internal arrangements exceeded in neatness, if 
possible, the external. 

This place belonged to John Lewis, and John, 
with all his patient, untiring industry, is, in coun- 
try phrase, a poor man, and probably always will 
be, for he is neither shrewd, selfish nor lucky. 
Who is there that has not met, some time in his 
life, one or more of this class, whose greatest fault 
consists in their inability to articulate a clear, de- 
cided no. 

John was very ingenious in making and repair- 
ing all kinds of tools, and his neighbors were very 
prone to forget that with him time was money. 
Did they want a cart or sled repaired, a new yoke 
or axe-helye made, John was sure to be called 
upon, and every body knows that such trifling 
debts are the last paid. Yet if John Lewis is not 
destined to be burthened with a “crock of gold,” 
and its attendant cares, he is sure of a good living 
and a decent burial; all that the physical man 
requires. 

No one can doubt this, who has seen the house- 
wifely thrift of his wife Mary, or the springing 
step and busy hands of the eldest child Jane, or 
the unwearied industry of poor, dear Jem, who 
has been a cripple almost from his birth, (for Jem 
is no burthen to them, but a blessing, a holy altar 
on which they sacrifice, daily, all selfish and un- 
kind thoughts,) or the pleasant faces of those four 
little chip-picking, berry-gathering, school-going, 
fun-loving urchins, that gathered round the table 
at meal-times, and made all ring with their mer- 


ry shouts. Ah, they were wrong who called John 


Lewis poor ! 

But soon after the arrival of the Browns in the 
village, misfortune had overtaken this family. 
John, with his customary good nature and want 
of forethought, had given security for his sister's 
husband ; the man had failed, and the creditors 
insisted on immediate payment. John saw him- 
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self reduced to the necessity of selling his little 
place, unless he could find some one willing to 
advance the money upon mortgage. Mary was 
too kind to reproach her husband with what oth- 
ers did not hesitate to term the consequences of 
his carelessness, and though they both felt some- 
what bitterly toward their brother-in-law, yet, for 
his poor wife’s sake, they repressed all hard re- 
proaches. Jane and Jem were old enough to un- 
cerstand the extent of this trouble. Jem felt it se 
deeply and wept so bitterly over his inability to 
assist them, that they soon ceased to speak of it in 
his presence. 

One night, after the children were in bed, they 
sat for a long time counting over their present 
means and their future resources, with the thought 
of a life of debt weighing heavily on their hearts. 

“Three hundred dollars is more than we can 
ever hope to pay,” said Jane, sadly. “ Perhaps 
we had better sell the place and move away.” 

“Tt isa great sum. Much more than it would 
have been, if Burnet had paid the interest, as he 
always gave me to understand he did. But if 
we sell, we shall have nothing to move with. The 
place wil. hardly fetch what it is worth to us, and, 
besides, we may as well try to get a living among 
our old neighbors as among strangers. Deacon 
Brownlee will Jet us have the money upon mort- 
gage as long as we pay the interest regularly. We 
must try to do that, if no more.” 

“And the interest will be eighteen dollars a 
year,” began Mary, after a moment's silence. 
“It seems as if we might do that, John, if not 
more. There is the butter,’ she said, in a more 
hopeful tone; ‘the old cow makes a pound a 
day, and we can sell it all to the factory folks at a 
high price. We can do without ourselves, though 
the children may want a little now and then. 
Then there are the eggs and poultry; besides 
Jane and I shall not be idle. Then you have a 
great many little debts owing to you, which, i* 
they were put together, would amount to a con- 
siderable. You§@Worked as much as a week, take 
it all in all, for widow Norton last summer, mend- 
ing carts and cheese-presses, and I should think 
she might have paid you before now, with as much 
land as she has got.” 

“Tt is just because she has so much land and 
nobody to till it, I suppose. It takes all she ca 
get to pay her hired men and support.ber fara 
of little children. She has a hard a. with 
all her land.” 

“Well, I suppose she has, though I[ never 
thought of it before. But there are MrsStone 
and Mr. Todd. They have owed you these three 
years, and they are certainly able to pay.” 

“ Yes, and I dare say they will, when they know 
I want it. Dick Mason, too, owes me something 
considerable.” 
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“Why, father, you surely wouldn't have the 
heart to ask him for it just now, when he is in 
such trouble. His boy with a broken leg, and his 
wife sick too. But Tom Sperry owes you for a 
whole month’s work, and has for more than two 
years, and | would have my pay. Only yester- 
day his wife flaunted past here in a dashy new 
dress and bonnet, and did not even so much as 
look at the house ; though goodness knows, she 
couldn't afford them any better than some others, 
if their honest debts were paid. 
managed to get along as well as he has is more 
than I know, with such a slack, good-for-nothing 
thing for a wife.” 

Ah, Mary, Mary, was that an evil spirit that 
flitted past the open window in the shape of a 
bat? I fear it was, though it must be admitted 
thou hast had strong provocation for thy words, in 
the unkind, unjust conduct of thy idle, gossiping 
neighbor. 

There was something very like a smile on the 
face of John Lewis, as he replied, “If that is the 
case, I, of all men, should be the last to trouble 
him, wife. You said something about stray gray 
hairs the other day. I should think with them 
would come wiser thoughts, though I can’t say but 
you have some reason for your words.” 

A smile and a blush marked Mary’s apprecia- 
tion of the compliment and the rebuke, and she 
said, in her usual pleasant tone, “If we can’t 
count upon what is due to us, we are sure of what 
we have in the house.” She rose and opened an 
old-fashioned chest, and from beneath a pile of lin- 
en drew forth an ancient needle-case and poured 
the contents on the table. 

“ There,” she continued, “is the money for 
what butter and eggs I have sold this summer, be- 
sides what Mrs. Sawyer paid Jane for spinning, 
and what Jem has earned” — 

The poor mother could get no farther; some 
sudden thought seemed to choke her. She burst 
into tears, murmuring, “ Poor Jem, poor boy, he 
can’t go now, and it will well nigh break his 
heart.” 

The father sighed deeply, and, passing his 
strong arm around his wife, drew her to a seat, 
Pre- 
the dvor opened, and Jane stood before 


where she wept in silence on his shoulder. 
sently 
them. 

“Why, child! What is the matter?) Where 
have you been? I thought you were aslcep long 
ago,” exclaimed Mary. 

“1 could not sleep, mother; so I came down 
and have been sitting in the front doorway. I 
heard you sob, mother, and I knew it must be be- 
But 
he shall go, mother, if you will only iet me have 
my own way. Yesterday, when I went to Mr. 
Bronson’s, I heard them say that the lady at the 


cause Jem can’t go to the engravers now. 


How Tom has | 


—_ 


grand house wanted a girl to take care of her chil- 
dren. They said she wanted a country girl, for 
the one that had just left had always lived in the 
city, and could not bear the country. She would 
pay one dollar and a quarter a week to any steady 
girl that would come. If you would only let me 
go! Only think, father, mother, one dollar and a 
quarter for every week ; sixty-five dollars a year! 
What a help it would be to us! Jem could go to 
his trade, and who knows? Perhaps, in time, we 
can all get enough to pay off this debt and call the 
old place our own again.” 


* God bless you, Jane! 


said John, almost rev- 
erently, taking her hands in his and kissing her 
upturned forehead. “ You are, and always were, 
the best girl in Greenvale, or any where else 
Mother, shall we learn faith and hope from our 
child? Shall we listen to her plan?” 

“1 suppose she must go either to the factory or 
to service,’ said Mary, sadly. “ Yet 1 would 
gladly have kept her at home another year. 
She is young, and the lady, it is said, hard to 
please.” 

“Only let me try, mother. I will do my best 
to please her, and if I do, I dare say she will let 
me come often to see you. I know I should not 
like the factories, they are so noisy.” 

It was settled that Jane should become a ser- 
vant at the grand house, and I should like to tell 
you of her visit as an applicant; of the old pas- 
tor’s warm-hearted words in her favor, and many 
other things; but one cannot say every thing in 
the limits of a magazine article. 1 will only say 
she went, to the great sorrow of Jem and the 
brood of little Lewises. Had Jem known that she 
took this step for his sake, he would have mourn- 
ed her absence still more deeply. As it was, he 
strove to forget the pleasant dream that had 
brightened so many hours of his painful existence, 
and plaited straw, braided mats, wove splinter 
baskets and bottomed chairs more diligently than 
ever. He had early manifested a talent for draw- 
ing. A clean board with a lump of charcoal an- 
swered at first, but as he grew older and his 
friends saw with sorrowful hearts that his lame- 
ness was for life, it became to them a kind of 
duty to supply him with such materials as their 
limited means afforded. With these he contriv- 
ed to while away the long, weary hours wher he 
was confined to the house, and the ringing shouts 
and laughter of the village boys fell on his ear and 
tempted him to repine. 

The one dream of his life was to be an engra- 
ver. He had read of poor boys like him going 
forth into the world and earning fame and com- 
petence, and his mother and Jane listened with 
sad hearts to his eager tones, when the straw 
dropped from his hands and he poured forth his 
dreams of the future, for they knew that his slight, 
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feeble frame could never endure the hardships of 
an apprentice’s life. Put as he grew oider and 
somewhat stronger, old Parson M———-, with 
whom he was a favorite, encouraged him, and 
through the influence of his friends procured for 
him a situation with a celebrated artist, who was 
willing, for a trifling consideration, to exempt him 
from inuch of the dre ry that would fali to his 
lot. It was for this tiat Mary and Jane had 
been hoarding up every penny of their earnings, 
and it was the thought of Jem’s disappointment 
that choked the good mother’s voice, when she 
drew forth their little hoard and placed it in her 
husband’s hands, a sacrifice to the reckless specu- 
lations of their brother-in-law. It was this that 
prompted Jane to go forth a servant among s‘ran- 
gers, aud gave strength and endurance to her 
character in new trials, duties and temptations. 
She was determined to please and be pleased, 
and, upon the whole, the tew first weeks passed 
rather pleasantly. True, there were many mo- 
ments when she felt oppressed by a smothering 
feeling of home-sickness, but she thought of Jem 
and bore up bravely. Her inexhaustible patience 
and good humor, and her endless stock of nur- 
sery tales, soon won the hearts of the two sickly 
looking little girls that were committed to her 
are. 

“ How can they be plump and rosy, mother?” 
she said, on her first visit home, “ cooped up all 
day long in that close narsery. We only walk a 
few rods in the morning, and then Mrs. Brown 
makes them wear such deep sun-bonnets that 
they cannot smell the fresh air. Oh, if she would 
only let them come out here once or twice a 
week, and roll about on the grass with Will and 
Harry, and drink a cup of old Brockle’s milk, they 
would soon be lively and merry as crickets. I 
wish she would let them come.” 

«“ These little girls are rich, ain’t they, Janey ?” 
asked little Dick Lewis, drawing close up to his 
sister’s side, as if he did not exactly understand 
what “rich” meant. 

“ Yes, Dick, they live in a beautiful house, and 
their father has lots of money.” 

“ But don’t they run and jump, and pick chips 
and make cob-houses and gardens like us?” 

“ No, no, Dick, they never do such things.” 

“ May be they haven’t any brother Jem to show 
them how and tell them stories.” 

“No; they have a brother who is coming home 
soon, but I dare say he does not know much about 
building cob-houses,” said Jane, laughing. 

* Well, then, Janey, I would not swap one Jem 
for half a dozen like him. Mother, I hope we 
never shall be rich ;” and away he bounded, to as- 
sist his brothers in their efforts to make old Watch 
balance a crust of bread on his nose. 

“ Plump and rosy!” How Mrs Brown would 
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have stared at such vulgar terms applied to her 
children. It had been the aim of her life to be 
genteel in all that related to her style of living and 
personal appearance, and true gentility, in her 
inind, was totaily opposed to any thing like the 
appearance of high health. In her early youth 
her figure had inclined to what some deemed a 
“waste of flesh ;’ a circumstance that gave her 
great mortification, but the cares of maternity and 
a strict course of diet had remedied this fault, un- 
til she had become * lean as a rake.” 

She would willingly have imposed her dietetic 
sysiem upen her husband, but he, good soul, laugh- 
ed and ate, and ate and laughed, while his little, 
short figure grew more and more round as he grew 
more and more busy, until, in spite of her care, 
she was compelled to see, with the return of every 
spring, another button-hole left unbuttoned at the 
bottom of his neat black satin vest. Her son ‘Tom 
He declared 


he had short commons and confinement enough at 


was also a stubborn non-conformist 


college ; but with her daughters she was more 
successful. The two eldest were tall, listless, 
sallow girls, admirable specimens of the vulgar 
genteel, 

Until she became a servant at the “ grand 
house,” and was subjected to the dull routine that 
the wisdom of Mrs. Brown had marked out for 
her children, Jane Lewis had never been conscious 
of the untaxed: and untaxable wealth with which 
our Father in heaven had blessed her, even in the 
midst of a life of toil. Day after day, as she drew 
the little girls to the open window and pointed out 
to them the various changes that the harvest-time 
wrought in the surrounding landscape, and con- 
trasted their pale, thin faces and languid move- 
ments with her brothers’ rosy cheeks and springing 
steps, she could not help feeling that there was 
some mistake. Was it not they who were rich 
and the Browns peor? Why, there was antold 
wealth in her mother’s cheerful look and pleas- 
ant voice, compared with the discontented faces 
and querulous tones of Mrs. Brown and her 
daughters. 

Oh, there were many things that tended to make 
life unpleasant and sad to one who had ever been 
free as a bird, but Jane tried to think as little about 
them as possible. She was no philosopher, but 
she possessed her sex’s propensity for looking on 
the bright side of things, and then, as a_ last re- 
source, she thought of her noble purpose, and in 
that light all dark clouds vanished. 

With the autumn vacation came Tom Brown 
to Greenvale ; a wild, rattle-headed, good-natured 
fellow, the very antipode of his mother and sis- 
ters. Indeed, his presence seemed to infuse new 
life into their languid frames. His good humor 
and off-hand, careless manners soon made him a 
favorite with the young people, and even the old 
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farmers began to look on him with friendly eyes, 
when they learned that he was the friend and class- 
mate of George Mills, the old pastor’s grandson, 
and that he brought the welcome news that George 
would spend part of his vacation in Greenvale. 
George had passed his boyhood at the parsonage, 
and was greatly beloved by all ; moreover, it was 
ardently hoped that he would vet “ feel a special 
call to the ministry,” and some day fill the place of 
the old man who had so long ministered to them 


> 


in holy things. It cannot be denied, however, that 
there were some suspicious old souls who were 
not so easily wen. One of these was old Esquire 
Langton, in whose presence Tom had broached 
the “1onstrous doctrine of anima! magnetism,” 
and fairly out-argued the squire in its defence, a 
crime that the old man was not very likely to for- 
give. 

‘Tom’s arrival broke rather pleasantly in upon 
the monotonous life of his little sisters and their 
maid. The former were sometimes sent for down 
stairs, and thongh Jane had scarcely seen his face, 
it was pleasant to sit in the still room and listen 
to his merry laughter and the animated voices of 
his sisters, for they really had become animated ; 
and to hear their quick footsteps in the hall and 
on the stairs, for they spoke of life, free, glad life. 
And then she would think of the time when there 
would be a gathering in her humble home, when 
Jem would come home from his trade, not quite 
so tall and robust as Tom Brown of course, but 
still much taller and healthier than now; a little 
lame, perhaps, but then he could lean on her or Sam, 
At least 
she felt sure that he could do without his crutches 
when he went to meeting. 
that George Mills was coming home, and she 
wondered if he had grown much ; if he still thought 
as much of Jem as formerly, and if he had forgot- 
ten giving her that little, spotted basket. 

She knew he would not forget Jem, but about 
the basket she was not so certain. One day, while 
she was musing over these things, Miss Angela 
Brown came running up stairs, and thrusting her 
head in at the door, exclaimed— 

“ Come, Lewis, mother says if you will have 
the children dressed in an hour, you may go home 
und stay until sundown. ‘Tom is going to take 
us all to ride.” 

It was a sornewhat difficult task, for the chil- 
dren were so pleased with the prospect of a ride 
with brother Tom, that they could not stand still, 
but Jane finally succeeded, and after seeing the 
carriage drive away from the door, started with 
quick steps for her own home. 

A pleasant visit it was for them all, and a busy 
one for Jane, for there was so much to talk about, 
and then Sam’s ball wanted mending, and the rips 
in Dick’s and Harry’s hats must be sewed up, and 


who by that time would be a great boy. 


Besides, she knew 
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little toddling Wiil would sit in her lap in spite of 
hats and balls. Oh, it was a very pleasant visit, 
but spoiled, according to the children, because she 
must go back to that rich Mr. Brown's 

In vain they tried to persuade her that the sun 
was not half down; Jane put on her bonnet, and 
Jem took his crutches, saying that he would “ goa 
piece” with her, ifshe would walk slow, and, accom- 
panied by the little ones, they started. When they 
reached the old oak on the top of the hill, they sat 
down on its gnarled roots to rest. Jems pale tace 
beamed with enthusiasm as he pointed out to Jane 
the rich landscape before them, and told how he 
meant to try to sketch it some day from that very 
spot. As he spoke, two gentlemen sprang over 
the fence at the foot of the hill, and came leisurely 
toward them. 

“The one this way is George Mills,” whispered 
Jem. “ Father said he had come home yester- 
day.” 

“ And the other is young Mr. Brown,” Jane re- 
plied, in the same tone, hastily drawing her sun- 
bonnet over her face as she caught Tom Brown's 
stare of admiration fixed on her, and saw him point 
her out to his friend. 

The latter sprang forward, and catching Jem’s 
outstretched hand, exclaimed, “ Why, how glad I 
am to see you, Jem; and to see you locking so 
much better. And Jane, too; and the little ones,” 
he continued, holding out his hand to the blushing 
girl. ‘ How much you are all grown. 
hardly have known you.” 


I should 


“ Not more than you have, Mr. George,” said 
Jem, looking with pride at the manly figure of his 
old friend. “I should not have known you at all, 
if it had not been for your hair, though father 
heard you had come home. You will come and 
see us before you go away, won't you, George ?” 

“ Certainly, I meant to call at your house to- 
day, but it is too \ate now, for when I come I 
want to have a long chat with you. I will come 
to-morrow, and if Jane will give me a drink of 
milk out of the same white bowl with the blue 
fish on the bottom, I think it will seem like old 
times.” 

“But Mrs. Brown won’t let her come home 
again to-morrow,” said little Harry. ‘“ Do you 
believe she will, Jane?” he asked anxiously, let- 
ting go of George’s hand and looking up in her 
face. 

“Tam afraid not, Harry,” she replied. ‘“ Mo- 
ther will be very glad to fill the bowl again for 
Mr. George. I do not live at home now,” she 
continued, in reply to his inquiring glance ; “I 
have lived with Mrs. Brown all summer.” 

“How I wish you could come, Jane,” said 
Jem. 

“Oh, [ dare say you wiil have a very pleasant 
time without me. Come, Will,” she continued, 
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unclasping his little fat hands from her dress, “ I 
must go now ;” and bidding them good night, she 
descended the hill at a rapid pace. 

Jem took his crutches, and while George spoke 
a few words with him, Tom Brown stood watch- 
ing the light figure of Jane until she was hidden 
by the winding of the road. 

“ By George, she is a beauty! isn’t she, Mills?” 
he exclaimed, as George again joined him. 

“Who? Jane Lewis? She is certainly a very 
pretty, interesting looking girl, but not exactly 
what most people would call a beauty.” 

“Fudge! what do I care for those fair, stupid 
faces that most people think so pretty! I say this 
one is beautiful. What a voice the witch has! 
What a graceful step! And to think,” he con- 
tinued, with a merry laugh, “that I have been 
here nearly three weeks spying out the land, search- 
ing every nook and corner for pretty faces, and 
talking « soft sawder’ to every one that would listen 
to me, and here was this little, blushing rose-bud 
under my own roof all the time and I did not 
know it. By all the laws of love and mesmerism, 
I ought to have been conscious of my proximity 
to so much beauty. I wouldn’t have Jack Brad- 
ley or Harry Sandford hear of it for the universe. 
I never should hear the last of it. But, ‘ better 
late than never; I have plenty of spare time 
yet.” 

“Tom,” said George Mills, gravely, “in all 
your foolish pranks I have stood your friend, be- 


cause I thought you capable of better things; || 


but beware how you trifle with this girl. She is 
the hope of her family, and you surely would not 
take advantage of her position in your father’s 


house, to bring trouble and misery on her and her 


family.” 

“ Why, Lord bless you, George! I didn’t mean 
anything like that. I wouldn't wrong the little 
butter-cup. I only meant to talk a little non- 
sense, just powr passer le temps, though my mo- 
ther and the girls are so confounded stupid that J 
don’t know but I shall fall in love with her in good 
earnest and make her Mrs. Tom Brown. How 
my gracious mother and old aunt Stiggins would 
stare !” he exclaimed, laughing. 

There was something in this that grated rather 
discordantly on George Mills’s heart, and he has- 
tily changed the subject. 

From that day Tom Brown contrived to break 
the “even tenor” of life that reigned in his mo- 
ther’s nursery. He insisted that his little sisters 
needed air and exercise, and completely astonish- 
ed his mother, and silenced all opposition, by the 
ease and volubility with which he quoted opinions 
from celebrated medical professors with unpro- 
nounceable names, many of which she would have 
been puzzled to find on the catalogue of any school 
or college in the world. She really began to 
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think she had made a great mistake in designing 
him for the bench instead of the dissecting room, 
and Tom gained his point with great honor. 

To Jane and the little girls this freedom of the 
earth and air was like a new lease of existence, 
and she readily assented to the children’s asser- 
tion, that “‘ Tom was the best brother in the world,” 
for it was no part of his plan to leave her in igno- 
rance to whom she was indebted for the change. 
Jane was too simple and artless to suspect any thing 
like design in his occasional visits to the nursery, 
or the frequency with which he overtook and ac- 
companied them in their walks. She felt very 
grateful to him, and was proud to point out to him 
the beauties of her native place, (for Jem’s fine 
taste had done much toward cultivating hers,) or 
happy to sit down on some old rock and sing to 
them one of those old songs they so loved to hear. 
This might have proved somewhat dangerous for 
Jane Lewis, had it not been for a certain some- 
thing in his manner toward her that she did not 
like—a kind of “ take it for granted” air, that her 
woman’s heart did not fail to observe and feel 
keenly. 

As for 'T'om, it was not long before his thought- 
less threat was well nigh verified. He certainly 
was not far from loving Jane Lewis in “ good ear- 
nest.” His mother was too much occupied ia 
testing the merits of a new patent medicine, and 
his sisters too intent on piquing the village girls 
by monopolizing the attentions of George Mills, 
to trouble themselves about Tom. But, fortunate- 
ly for the family dignity, old aunt Stiggins arrived 
to pay her annual visit, and her sharp, suspicious 
eyes soon ferreted out the truth, and with her still 
sharper tongue she denounced to her niece Tom’s 
folly and Jane’s presumption. 

“The good-for-nothing jade shall pack to-mor- 
row morning. I wonder how you could all be so 
blind, niece,” said the vinegar-toned spinster. 

“Pshaw! aunt, it is nothing but one of Tom’s 
jokes. He finds it rather dull here,and has amused 
himself, perhaps, by talking nonsense to this girl. 
She may be silly enough to believe him, but you 
surely cannot think he is serious.” 

“Serious!” cried the old lady. ‘ Look at her 
face! It is just such a one as Satan always 
chooses to work mischief. I dare say her poverty- 
stricken parents have put her up to this, and Tom 
is silly enough to be caught. Send her home, and 
leave Tom tome. I'll see that he does not go 
dangling after her again. I think he has still 
sense enough left to prefer my property to this 
hussy.”’ 

“Tt is really too provoking to have her behave 
so,” said Mrs. Brown. “I do not know what I 
can do with the children, for I certaiuly cannot 
have them on my hands, and it will be some time 
before 1 can supply her place. To do her justice, 
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she has managed them admirably ; besides, she is 
an excellent sewer, and has saved me a seamstress’ 
wages ever since she came here; and all fora dol- 
lar and a quarter per week.” 

“Indeed! that alters the case,” said aunt Stig- 
gins, thoughtfully, for the spirit of avarice began to 
parley with pride; “‘she saves you some dollars, 
then, every month. She is too profitable a servant 
to lose ; we must contrive to send her home, and 
keep her there until Tom goes back to college, 
then you can get her back.” 

“ But what excuse can I make for sending her 
home ?” 

“Leave that tome. Order the carriage, and I 
will go and see her mother myself. 
dealing with such folks.” 

An hour later, aunt Stiggins sat in the little par- 
lor at John Lewis's. 


Iam used to 


With an air of suavity that 
she never assumed without a purpose, she patted 
the head of little Will, while she chatted with the 
mother ; praised the neatness of the house, and, at 
last, spoke of Jane, calling her one of the best and 
trustiest girls in the world. ‘Then, while Mary's 
eyes grew bright with natural pride and joy, she 
contrived, by a few indefinite, but well chosen words, 
to fill her heart with painful apprehensions of evil. 

Her sharp glance noted the effect, and, like a 
skilful player, she followed up the game without 
delay. 

“Tom,” she went on, “is a wild, thoughtless 
fellow, and has not been altogether blameless in 
this affair. Such boys are always in mischief. 
But I am certain that the poor girl is getting to 
think too much, quite too much of him for her own 
good. 


age, you know. 


It is nothing strange ; she is just at that 
But don’t let it trouble you too 
much, my good Mrs. Lewis; all may be remedied 
by a little management. My niece is a mother 
herself, and of course feels a mother’s interest in 
the girl. Much as she needs her services, she is 
willing to sacrifice her own interests to Jane’s wel- 
fare. We think she had better come home and 
stay until Tom returns to college, which will be in 
about two weeks. Out of sight and out of mind, 
you know.” 

“Oh, let her come home at once! 
Mary. “Let her come, and may Heaven bless 
you for your kindness !” 

“Don't think too much about it, ma’am,” said 
“T dare say she 


” 


murmured 


aunt Stiggins, rising to leave. 
will forget him in a few weeks. And, perhaps, it 
will be best to say nothing about it to any one, not 
even to her. It will do no good ; besides, if such 
things get out, they go like the wind, and it might 
injure her. Yon can say she has come home on a 
visit.”” 

Aunt Stiggins entered her carriage, followed by 
the blessings of the good mothe:. How gratefu 


she felt toward the strangers who had taken suc 
Vor, 1X.—No. 1. 
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an interest in the welfare of her child. Not long 
after, the old pastor's ever-welcome face appeared 
at the door, and, forgetful of aunt Stiggins’s injune- 
tion of secrecy, she began to pour forth her treuble 
to the kind old man. 

“ Well, well, Mrs. Lewis,” he said, after many 
kind words, “let her come home. This Mrs. 
Brown's is not exactly the place, at any time, for 
such a young girl, I fear. If you do not wish her 
to go back, and do not need her at home, let her 
come and live with us. Her quick step and ready 
hand will not be amiss there ; for my wife is fee- 
ble, and Hannah is getting old. Besides, I love to 
see young faces about the house. 
Mrs. Lewis.” 


Let her come, 
A home at the parsonage! Mary Lewis could 
wish no better place for her child, and she went 
about the house with a deepened faith in God and 
man; for what was she that He should raise up 
such friends for her in her trouble? Stil! she waited 
anxiously for Jane, and when she came, and she 
heard her cheerful tones, and looked upon her 
clear, untroubled face, she scarcely knew what to 
Had her child 
so soon learned concealment, or was the lady mis- 
taken? 

Anxious to solve this question, she followed her 


think of the strange lady’s words. 


daughter up stairs, and, sitting down by her bed- 
side, frankly told her of Miss Stiggins’s visit, and 
repeated her words. 

“TI love Tom Brown, mother! Did she say 
that?” interrupted the surprised girl, springing up 


* Why, 


To be sure, he 


and gazing intently in her mother’s face. 
I never dreamed of such a thing. 
has been very kind to me, and talked a deal of 
nonsense ; but, as to loving him, I could not have 
done it if he had asked me to. I do wonder what 
made her think so, mother !” 

Jane Lewis did not go back to Mr. Brown’s, but 
after two or three busy, happy weeks passed at 
home, went to live at the parsonage, a step that 
great offence to aunt Stiggins and Mrs. 


Brown ; not, if we may credit them, because they 


gave 


cared for her services, but because it manifested 
such shameless ingratitude and depravity. 





CHAPTER ITf. 


The commence- 
College were over, and 
the members of the graduating class, among whom 
were our friends, Tom Brown and George Mills, 
took each other by the hand, and mingled with 


A year passed quickly away. 





ment exercises at 


their words of parting warm wishes for success, 

then turned to the world with high hearts and joy- 

ful anticipations, eager for the strife of life. 
George and Tom were both bound for Green- 


| 
| vale. Before entering the carriage that was to 
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convey them to the depot, they paused to take a 
look at the old South College. 

“* Farewell, a long farewell to all your greatness !’ 
aye, and mine too,” suddenly exclaimed Tom, as he 
turned and sprang into the carriage. 

George followed, and as he took a seat by his 
side, said,— 

“ And yours too, Tom? Have you so soon sha- 
ken hands with ambition?) What has beeome of 
all your dreams of a judge’s gown and wig?” 

“« Fence, horrible shadow! unreal mockery, 
hence !’” Then he 
added, more seriously ; “I have been through col- 


exclaimed Tom, laughing. 


lege, as the saying is, to please my mother; now 
I think | shall go through the world to please my- 


self. [ am determined to be a farmer, therefore 


my mother will have to relinquish her dreams of 


ambition, and, what is of nore consequence to me, 
I shall have to relinquish the prospect of inheriting 
for the old 
lady wil! be savage enough when she hears of my 


aunt Stiggins’s ten thousand dollars, 
plebeian choice. But never mind ; iny father ap- 
proves my plan, and will give me the cottage and 
farm at Greenvale, and several thousands of ready 
cash to start with. Now, why should [ dig over 
heaps of old musty parchment, or dirty my hands 
with all the abominations that go under the name 
of medicine, roll pills and extract teeth, when T ean 
You smile, 
George ; you think [ cannot content myself there, 
but you ‘will see. 
to work myself. 


live like a king on my own domain ? 


In the first place, I shall learn 
Then as to amusements—why, 
man, just think of my horses and dogs; the trout- 
ing expeditions up the river, and, what will be 
worth all the rest, the sweet eyes and bewitching 
amile of little Jane Lewis to weleome me home.” 

“Jane Lewis!” cried Mills, half starting from 
his seat in surprise. 

“ Jane Brown, I shonld have said; for then she 
will be :ny wife. 
surprising about it? 


Why, George, what is there so 
She is beautiful and intelli- 
gent, far more so than half the ladies of our ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Certainly ; but I did not suppose—I never 
thought—I did that 
gaged.” 

“Engaged!” and Tom gave one of his ringing 
laughs. ‘ Why, so we are not, my good fellow, 
but that is no proof we never shall be. The little 
daisy knows nothing at all about my plans. To 
be sure, when [I first met her at our house, I did 
try to whisper some things to her; it was quite 


not know you were en- 


natural, you know; but confound it, there was 
something in her manner, I never could clearly de- 
fine what, that silenced me. But now she must 
be my wife. It will be a rather unpalatable pill 
for my mother and aunt Stiggins to swallow, but I 
can’t afford to sacrifice my chosen wife to their 
whims. Your grandfather has made a lady of her. 


'! 











How prettily she looked when she poured tea for 
us that afternoon last spring.” 

“ My grandfather is much attached to her,” an- 
swered George, thoughtfully. 

“ Ah, that is the only thing that troubles me. I 
shall have little difficulty in winning her, I fancy, 
but she will take no step without his sanction, and 
will he give her to such a careless fellow as my- 
self? 


George. 


You must speak a good word for me, 

Tell him what a very grave and reve- 
rend senior I have resolved to become.” 

« T will tell him the truth, Tom ; and if you suc- 
ceed in winning Jane Lewis, a word to him in 
your favor shall not be wanting. But remember, 
no trifling,” said George, almost sternly, as they 
drew up before the Babel-like depot. 

The year had brought changes to Jane. Her 
parents, with her aid, had been able to pay off fifty 
dollars of the debt, and, what was better still, Jem 
had gone to his trade. She was still at the parson- 
age, in the capacity of a child rather than a ser- 
vant. Tom Brown became a constant visitor, and 
was permitted to pursue his suit unquestioned. 
Before many weeks passed he proposed, and—was 
refused ; kindly and gently, but decidedly refused. 

He could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
own senses. He had been so certain of success, 
had counted so much on his position, his handsome 
person and winning address, that had se!dom or 
never failed him before, that he could not help feel- 
ing that he wes laboring under some strange egare- 
ment. ‘To his disappointment was added the hu- 
miliating knowledge that Jane was acquainted 
with much of his former life that he believed un- 
known, and, indifferent to all the advantages he 
offered her, had pleaded earnestly in favor of a fair 
young girl, an orphan cousin, who should have 
been his wife, but whom he had wholly deserted. 

After an absence of some weeks from Greenvale, 
he surprised the family at the parsonage by draw- 
ing up at their gate with a lady, whom he con- 
ducted into the house and introduced as his wife, 
Emily Brown, some time since his cousin, Emily 
Lawrence. 

She was a fair, sweet looking girl, and when 
Jane turned from her to offer her congratulations 
to him, and he caught her glance of affectionate 
approval, he felt happier than he had for years. 
His father gave him the farm and cottage, and he 
is fast winning both love and respect as a kind 
neighbor and a practical farmer. 

George Mills is absent, pursuing his theological 
studies, and Jane is still at the parsonage. The 
old people are unwilling te part with her. She has 
long been the daughter of their hearts, and it is 
confidently asserted by the wise ones that the old 
man only awaits the return of George, to pronounce 
over them the sacred words that will give her a 
legal claim to be called their daughter-in-law. 
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THE PEACH TREE. 


BY FANNY FORESTER. 


A Rosy child, with a laughing eye, 
And sweet brow wreathed with curls, 
Bright pouting lips of ruddy dye, 


* 7 > P 
Encasing rows of pearls, 


Tripped gaily, with a fay-like foot, 
The tangled grass among ; 
A basket filled with rich ripe fiuit 


Upon her round arm hung. 


The autumn daisies on their stems 
Were dancing merrily ; 

And the cardinal with its blood-red gems, 
Was a royal thing to see. 


The aster showed its gclden heart, 
Set round with purple rays ; 
And the little maid, with lips apart, 


Paused in a sweet amaze. 


“*T'll bind a nosegay row,’’ said she, 
** Of all these blossoms sweet ;’’ 
And the lacen basket carelessly 


Was tossed down at her feet. 


One blushing peach with a golden ring 
Slid from it to the ground ; 
And, as it fell, I heard a wing, 


Low fluttering around, 


And then a spirit passing fair, 
Bent earnestly above ; 

Bat scarce you would deem the spirit there, 
Upon a work of love. 


She bronght the worm, and brought the blight, 
The mildew gray brought she ; 

Till the peach became a sickening sight, 
Putrescent on the lea. 


She scooped a grave where glow-worms peep, 
Among the clovers red, 
And laid the skeleton to sleep, 


With a daisy at its head. 


White winter came, on vale and hill, 
And still the peach-stone slept, 
While the icicle and frozen riil 
Their vigils by it kept. 








When green-robed, smiling, tearful spring 
Unchained the waterfalls, 
And wide o'er hill and vale did fling 


Gay budding coronals, 


The spirit joined her in her way, 
Adown the sunny lea ; 

And where the buried peach-stone lay, 
A footprint small left she. 


And lo! upspringing through the mould, 
Where the tiny foot had been, 
There came a curious dainty fold, 


A little coil of green. 


Slowly unclosing to the light, 
Still deeper grew its stain ; 
Tt paused not for the shadowy night, 


Nor for the pelting rain. 


It wooed the sunshine, drank the dew, 
And wrestled with the blast, 
Till strong its thick-leaved branches grew, 


And a grateful shadow cast. 


Then came, her gay songs caroling, 
Another spirit bright ; 

With star-gems in each glancing wing, 
And locks of braided light. 


Her eyes were like the quivering dew, 
Within the violet ; 5 
Her mouth, small lilies peeping through 


Two rose-leaves curled aud wet. 


And with those lips ripe, warm and sweet, 


She pressed the rugged bark, 
Till a pulse awoke and faltering beat, 


In the tree so cold and dark. 


It beat beneath the evening dews, 
The morn’s soft si!ver light, 

Beneath the sfin which boldly wooes, 
And the spirit’s glances bright. 


And on each spot her lip had pressed, 
When came the April showers, 

The young tree bore a fragrant crest 
Of graceful, dancing flowers. 
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And then a spirit still more fair 
Along the lea did glide, 

? . 

Aud on the scented summer air 


The blossoms scattered wide, 


She hovere:! fondly round the tree, 
Spread out her wings above, 
And meek and silent waited she, 


As waits the brooding dove. 


While thus the spirit watched and wrought, 
Bird, butterfly and bee 
Came glancing round, for her work was fraught 


With beautiful mystery. 


And soon beneath her starry eye, 
Was born full many a gem, 
Sinall emeralds waving gracefully, 


On every floweret’s stem. 


And when soft, glowing autumn shed 
Her wealth of purple light, 
Before the maple leaf was red, 


Or the frost came down at night, 


While yet the breath of summer elung, 
Where her children’s days were told, 
The bending boughs of the peach-tree hung 


With ruby and with gold. 


And thither bent the cottage dame, 
The wanderer from the street, 
And from the school the children came, 


Wita busy, trampling feet. 


One marked I, with a laughing eye, 
Among the village girls, 
And knew the merry idler by 


Lip, brow and clustering curls. 


She little dreamed, as round the tree, 
She caroled like a bird, 
What a chain all linked with mystery, 


By her had first been stirred. 


And resting on a cloud above, 
White wing o’er wing enfolding, 
There bent three spirits full of love, 


The happy scene beholding. 


I woke ; nor tree, nor land was nigh, 
I rocked upon the deep ; 
But long I mused on the lesson high, 


Just gathered in my sleep. 


How like these spirits kind, I thought, 
The Christiau graces three, 
That have for aye together wrought, 


Faith, hope and charity. 


COLERIDGE. 


To spirit-realms unseen, ° 
The soul of CoLeripae afar withdrew ; 
And earnest and serene, 
To ali things there his vision bravely grew. 
Thence, lovingly, he turned, 
And strove to tell with song’s impassioned aims, 
The wonders he had loarned— 


“*Circled thrice round’’ with starry halo-flames. 


As his full reed-notes pour, 
Creations wake of tender, wild or fair, 
Transcendant as of yore, 
Sprang to the muses’ call in charmed air— 
Leans * guileless Genevieve’’ 
Against the statue-knight, now dusky grown, 
At other's wo to grieve ; 


Aud ‘‘ fears that kindle hope’’ to weep and own! 


BY JEROME A. 





Thy radiant self revealed, O Geraldine! 


MABEY. 


In Xanadu, where ran, 


’ 


‘Five miles meandering,”’ the sacred river, 
The dome of Kubla Khan, 

The pleasure-dome doth lizhtly mount and quiver. 
By the symphonious might 

Spell’d there, that once, I ween, from singing maid, 
In dream of deep delight, 


Was won, as ‘‘ on her dulcimer she played !”’ 


Beneath the old oak-tree, 

In midnight wood, her dear eyes raised in prayer, 
Sweet Christabel I see. 

When, heaven shield !—what thrills the lady there ? 
‘*In robe of silken white,’’ 

And gems that render back the clear moonshine, 


A form exceeding bright— 
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A SCENE IN COURT. 


ELIZABETH BUNYAN. 


BY REV. J. 


N. 


DANFORTH, 


| 


| 


Ir was in the month of August, 1661, at the 
Midsummer Assizes in that part of England which 
included in its jurisdiction the town of Bedford, 
celebrated as the birthplace of John Bunyan, that 
a woman appeared in the Swan-chamber where 
the two judges, and many justices and gentry of 
the country sat in company. She was neatly 
though poorly attired in the peculiar costume of 
the day. Her step was slow and somewhat timid, 
as if she feared to do anything inconsistent with 
the delicacy of her sex, and upon a naturally se- 
rene and serious brow there seemed to press an 
additional.weight, as of some extraordinary sorrow, 
which had hitherto in vain sought relief from any 
earthly source. 
vere and wasting trial to men who had any regard 


Those indeed were times of se- 


to their own consciences, any respect for the dig- 
nity of human nature, or the inviolability of human 
rights, or any sense of the value of liberty regu- 
All those formi- 
dable difficulties that oppressed and obstructed the 


iated by just and beneficent law. 


progress of society and of liberal opinions arose 
out of the union of the crown and the crosier, the 
throne of power with the spiritual chair. Such a 
contradiction to the first principles of the founder 
of Christianity, who declared that “ his kingdom 
was not of this world,” necessarily led to convul- 
sions in church and state, which rent the very 
foundation of society, and produced scenes at 
which humanity might blush, and over which the 
spirit of mercy might weep, as if in despair for the 
triumph of truth, justice and freedom. It might 
be called the Procrustean age, when men were 
fastened to iron beds, and stretched or shortened 
according to the fancy of tyrants and bigots. 
Among the sufferers for conscience’s sake was 
John Bunyan, the immortal Pilgrim, who was 
thrust into Bedford jail, and kept there twelve 
years, that he might learn better manners than to 
speak his own inind, or use any liberty of teach- 
ing the ignorant and the wicked out of that Bible 
which God has given to man. Rampant power, 
under pretext of law and justice, paid no respect 
to the tenderness of domestic ties, as it was inca- 
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pable of appreciating the beauty of the domestic 


virtues. It was the reign of Charles II., when pu 
rity was denounced as prudery, virtue laughed to 
scorn, and vice courted, honored, and even en 
throned ; when “truth had fallen in the street 


and equity could not enter” the dwellings of men 
John Bunyan had been torn from his wife and 


} 


“] letice 


four children, who were dependent for st 
on his daily labor, and ene of whom was blind 
and of course the object of peculiar attention and 
parental sympathy. That little blind daughter 
frequently shared his imprisonment with him, and 
listened with child-like interest to the “ tales of a 
father,” in which he pointed out the Christian pil- 
grim’s way to heaven. 

He that has never looked upon the interview of a 


tender-hearted wife with her husband in prison, : 


has yet to behold one of the most affecting phages 
of humanity. Guilty or innocent, he becomes the 
object of an extraordinary affection, which secks 
to shield guilt or vindicate innocence. Stern law 
itself seems delicately to recognize this feeling in 
woman, When it refuses to question her about the 
criminality of the husband, and requires no testi- 
mony from either against the other. Low could 
Elizabeth Bunyan sleep on her bereaved pillow, 
when her innocent husband—and that husband a 
servant of the Most High God—was languishing 


ina jail? She had never heard of Pliny’s His- 


pulla, Cicero’s Terentia, of Lady Russell, or of 


Helen Walker, who was to be the heroine of an 
immortal page under the name of Jeanie Deans. 
She had no idea of playing the heroine, when she 
entered that judicial chamber, but, prompted by 
woman’s undying affection, resolved to do all in 
her power to obtain the release of her husband. 

Sir Matthew Hale was on the bench, supported 
by other judges less merciful and tender in their 
deportment. 

“ My iord,” said Elizabeth, with a tremulous ac- 
cent that bespoke her heart’s deep emotion, “ I 
make bold to come once again to your lordship, to 
know what may be done with my husband.” 

Sir Matthew replied that it was out of his power 
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to help her, because, said he, “ they have taken 
that for a conviction which thy husband spoke at 
the sessions ; and unless there be something done 
to nndo that, I can do thee no good.” 

“My lord,” replied the wife of Bunyan, her 
spirit rising to the height of its conscious dignity, 


while it maintained its respect for the majesty of || 


the presence in which she stood, “ My lord, he is 
kept unlawfully in prison; they clapped him up 
before there were any proclamations against the 
meetings; the indictment also is false; besides, 
they never asked him whether he was guilty or 
and 


’ 


no; neither did he confess the indictment, 
as she concluded the sentence, a flush of virtuous 
indignation mantled her pale cheek. As Elizabeth 
was about to resume her remonstrance, one of the 
justices interposed sternly : 

“ My lord, he was lawfully convicted.” 

“Tt is false,” retorted the woman, stung with a 
sense of the injury done to herself and her hus- 
band ; “ for when they said to him, do you confess 
the indictment, he said only this, that he had been 
to several meetings, both where there were preach- 
ing the word and prayer, and that they had God’s 
presence among them.” 

Her pious and trusting heart could not conceive 
how impious men, under color ot law, could inter- 
tere with the high sanction of divine authority, 
and question the broad seal of Heaven, so visibly 
stamped on the commission of him, whose con- 
Not so did 
Twisdon, a misbelieving member of that court, 


version was itself almost a miracle. 


regard the tinker of Elstowe ; nor was he a man 
to be moved from his purpose by the pratings of 
an ignorant woman, as he doubiless esteemed her, 
who presumed to argue matters so much beyond 
her reach. 

“What!” he said, angrily, “ you think we can 
do what we list ; your husband is a breaker of the 
peace, and is convicted by the law.” 

“ But,” interrupted the ready advocate, in a firm 
and determined tone of voice, indicating a deep 
conviction of the righteousness of her cause, “ My 
‘ord, he was not lawfully convicted” — 

“He was lawfully convieted,” retorted Justice 
Chester, as if he would be behind none ef his asso- 


ciates in inflexibility of opinion. A’ shade of 


disapprobation passed over the brow of Elizabeth 
Bunyan, while she begged leave to deny the truth 
ope still 


struggled against the extremity of her case, while 


of the assertion thus positively made. 


she maintained “ it was but a word of discourse 
that they took for a conviction,” and bursting into 
tears, she wept with a profuseness that seemed to 
give reiief to her surcharged heart. ‘There was 
inute eloquence in those tears! ‘The judges sat in 
silence, as if, alter all, it were more becoming to 


suffer a sentiment of heaven-born pity to diffuse 


itm tender influence throngh thers bosoms. than to 





nersist in bringing all the severity of the law to 
bear on its humble, helpless victims, offenders 
though they held them to be, especially the man 
who now lay the inmate of a comfortless jail. 

At length Chester broke the silence, and in such 
terms as too clearly indicated that if the law of 
sympathy had obtained its natural ascendancy, it 
was only for a moment, while the permanent feel- 
ing was that of inexorable justice, impervious 
even to woman’s tears. 

“It is recorded, woman; it is recorded,” ex- 
claimed Chester. 

And this seemed to be the length and breadth 
of hisargument. The ingenuity of a benevolent 
heart would have found reasons for protecting the 
weak against the strong, while it indulged the 
luxury of gratifying the desires of one whose de- 
votion was so sincere and ardent. But those were 
no times for the exercise of the gentler virtues, 
and the genius of the age seemed dissatisfied, until 
it had elevated to the bench, and invested with the 
ermine that inearnation of brutality—Jeffries. 
The fiery Bonner expressed the real spirit of 
those in power toward those who dared to cher- 
ish liberty of opinion: “ You will never mend 
till more of you burn.” Such was the efficacy of 
fire to convince and persuade men to be of the 
right opinion ! 

To the veciferation of Chester that “it was re- 
corded,” Elizabeth replied in a calm and decisive 
manner, that she had been at London to obtain 
her husband's liberty ; had delivered a petition to 
Lord Barkwood, and others of the House of Lords, 
to that effect, all of whom said they had no power 
to set him at large, but committed his reieasement 
to the judges, at the next Assizes. “ And now,” 
she added, “ 1am come to appeal to you, whose 
great duty it is to temper justice with mercy, to de- 
liver the oppressed, and, as our Holy Scriptures say, 
to‘ give liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound, to judge the fa- 
therless, plead for the widow, and avenge us of our 
adversaries,’ Jest the cry of the injured come up 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, and he 
come down in wrath against you, and against this 
nation, that has drunk the blood of the saints. 
Hath he not said, that when he shall whet his 
glittering sword, and his hand take hold on judg- 
ment, he will render vengeance to his adversaries, 
and reward them that hate him? That he shall 
have judgment without mercy, who hath showed 
nomercy? I appeal then to your lordships, whose 
only hope of pardon and salvation is in the mercy 
of God, that ye judge and avenge me this day, as 
one whom ye are shortly to meet at that tribunal 
where you and all the judges of the earth are to 
be tried for the life eternal.” 

As she uttered these words in an earnest and 
piercing voice, they sounded through the coupt 
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like the prophetic tones of one who had indeed 
spoken in the name of Him whose words cannot 
fall to the ground. 

And those ministers of the law, if not con- 
vinced, were for a time silenced. The historian 
tells us, “ they made as if they heard her not,” 
while Chester reiterated his old song, “ it is re- 
corded, it is recorded ;’ a record which, written 
by bigotry, charity would fain have blotted out 
with her tears. 

“If it be recorded,” said Elizabeth, “ the record 
.s false! And wo unto them who call evil good 
and good evil, who put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, falsehood for truth and truth 
for falsehood. They shall have their reward.” 

“ My lord,” said Chester, endeavoring to forget 
the heroic suppliant that stood before him, “ this 
Bunyan is a pestilent fellow, a man that deals in 
dreams and visions ; a blasphemer, who pretends 
to have seen the devil, and wrestled with him ; 
who thinks himself a John Baptist, and has set up 
for a reformer, whereas he is only a tinker, 
and has left tinkering for preaching. There is 
not such a fellow in the country again. But 
we will cure him of his diseases. We want no 
soul-tinkering in the land. Men may think as 
they list, but let them keep to their trades, neither 
be too free of their thoughts. He is convicted, and 
it is recorded.” 

Whereupon Twisdon, as if desiring to reinforce 
these hard words, and rob the lone woman of all 
hepe, asks her: “ Wall your husband now leave 
preaching, and conform to the laws of the realm? 
Wist ye not we have power to grind him to the 
dust? If he will leave preaching, then bring him 
hither.” 

“ My lord, ye may grind him to the dust, but 
ye cannot grind the truth he holds and delivers. 
You may scatter his ashes to the four winds of 
heaven, put they will be like the seed that flieth 
all abroad, and, taking root, bringeth forth a thou- 
sand fold. He cannot, he dareth not leave 
preaching, and though you bind him, ‘ the word 
of God is not bound,’ as testify the Scriptures 
themselves. Therefore, loose him and let him 
go his way.” 

The patience of the judges seemed now to be 
fast waning, for they began to feel there was 
nothing harder to contend with than the roused 
spirit of injured woman, nothing more obnoxious 
than official intrusion upon the rights of con- 
science, and the sanctities of domestic life. 

“See here,” said Twisdon, “what should we 
talk any more about such a fellow? Must he do 
what he lists? He is a breaker of the peace, and 
should be broken of his wickedness.” 

There was one subject which the wife of Bun- 
y2n had not yet touched, in the hope that a sense 
of justice would lead the ceurt to grant her re- 











quest, without too minutely spreading before them 
the painful necessities of that little family oven 
which, in the midst of all her affliction, she never 
failed to extend the shield of a 1 other's love 
Hitherto she had withheld the mention of this, in 
the expectation that her simple arguments would 
prevail with men whose business it was to do 
justly, as well as to love mercy. But that expecta- 
tion failing, she again addressed the court, while 
the sadness of her countenance too truly reflected 
the sorrow of her heart. 

“Can I need to assure you, my lord, that my 
husband desireth to live peaceably with all men, 
and to follow his calling that he may maintain his 
family? Moreover, I have four small children. 
that cannot help themselves, one of which is 4lind, 
so we have nothing to live upon but the charity of 
good people.” 

Such was the state of poor Bunyan’s family, 
while the court of Charles IT. was revelling in vice, 
luxury, and all manner of debauchery. And there 
sat his ministers to pronounce judgment against 
men for exercising that freedom which is derived 
by charter directly from God himself, and to abridge 
which is to invade the prerogative of God. 

Justice Hale indeed seemed touched with pity at 
the mention of her children, and exclairhed, “ Alas, 
poor woman !” 

Twisdon, however, the network of whose heari 
seems to have been constructed of steel, and to 
have been as destitute of sensibility as a stratified 
rock, accused Mrs. Bunyan of using poverty as a 
cloak, and declared that she was better maintained 
by her husband's running up and down, preaching, 
than by following his calling for a living. 

“ What is his calling?” asked Sir Matthew. 

“< tinkgr, my lord,” was the answer of some 
one present. 

“ Yes,” added Elizabeth, “and because he is a 
tinker, and a poor man, therefore he is despised, 
and cannot have justice. But there is one tribunal, 
whereof the Judge will not regard the persons of 
men, but judge righteous judgment. We shall all 
meet there!” 

Meanwhile, Sir Matthew Hale, who had natu- 
rally a warm and tender heart, had been suppress- 
ing its rising emotions, for though he sat as a judge, 
he felt as a husband and a father; and brushing 
away an unbidden tear, and addressing the peti- 
tioner in a tone of kindness, said: “ Seeing it is 
so, that they have taken what thy husband spake 
for a conviction, 1 recommend thou apply thyself to 
the king, or sue out his pardon, or get a writ of 
error.” And the judge looked intently on the ob- 
ject of his address. 

‘‘ A writ of error, my lord!” exclaimed Chester, 
who was offended with the whole strain of kindly 
advice given by Hale, and especially with the last 
clause of it-—* A writ of error to the behoof of suck 
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a fellow as this! He will preach, and do what he 
lists 
“ He preacheth nothing but the word of God,” 


rejoined Elizabeth, with much emphasis, encourag- 


” 


ed as she was by the chief justice. 

“ He preach the word of God!” angrily cried 
Twisdon, with a violence of gesture as if he would 
have struck the defeneeless woman before him ; 
“he runneth up and down, a busy-body in other 
men’s matters, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a dis- 
turber of the peace, and a reprobate.” 

“ No, my lord, God hath owned the labors of my 
husband, and through him converted many souls 
from the error of their ways, who will be his joy 
and crown of rejoicing in the day when He shall 
make up his jewels.” And she spoke as if ani- 
mated with a sweet confidence in the truth of what 
she said, and as if, under the consciousness of that 
inspiring truth, she could bow with resignation 
even to the rudeness of a Chester or a Twisdon. 

“ God own John Bunyan, do you say, woman !” 
clamored ‘Twisdon; “his is a doctrine of the 
devil!” And he uttered it with a hearty malice 
and spitefulness which Satan himself might have 
envied. 

“ My lord,” replied Elizabeth, with a tranquil 
firmness that contrasted strongly with the violence 
of her judicial browbeater, “when the righteous 
Judge shall appear to uncover the secrets of men’s 
hearts, and to judge, not according to appearances, 
but with righteous judgment, it will then be seen 
that his doctrine is not of the devil, but the doe- 
trine of truth and righteousness.” And such a 
double emphasis did she place on the word right- 
cous, as to satisfy ail there was a striking contrast 
drawn in her own mind between the transactions 
of the present and the future. 

“Send her away, send her away,’ 
“ Wist ye not that 
this woman ought not farther to trouble us with 


*. 
reiterated 


Twisdon to the chief justice. 


her presence and pertinaciousness 2” 

“It grieveth me, woman,” said Sir Matthew, 
whose thoughts seemed absorbed in the condition 
of the unfriended female before him, “that [ can 
do thee no good. ‘Thou must do one of those 
three things aforesaid, to wit, either apply thyself 
to the king, or sue out the pardon of thy husband, 
or else get a writ of error; but a writ of error will 
be thy best resort. Many are they who have thus 
been holpen out of their trouble.” 

Under this final decision of the court, the de- 
voted wife of Bunyan retired, thankful to God that 
ne had lifted irom her soul a weight of fear with 
which she had entered that chamber, and inspired 
a poor, weak woman with unwonted courage to 
bear her testimony before the great ones of the 
earth, yet filled with sorrow, not merely for her 
unavailing efforts to obtain the enlargement of her 
husband, but for the prospective doom of tnose who 
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had lent themselves as the instruments of oppres- 
sion and cruelty against an innocent man. “I 
could not but break forth into tears,’ she said, in 
simple and artless language, “ not so much because 
they were so hard-hearted against me and my hus- 
band, but to think what a sad account such poor 
creatures will have to give at the coming of the 
Lord, when they shall there answer for whatsoever 
things they have done in the body, whether they 
be good or bad.” 

The seal of death has long since been placed on 
all the actors in these scenes, and while the sepul- 
chre holds their dust, their conscious spirits, in- 
vested with the responsibilities of an immortal ex- 
istence, await the equal and exact retributions of 
the appointed day, “ for which all other days were 
made.” For twelve long years did John Bunyan 
lie in the prison of Bedford, a living martyr to the 
liberty of conscience and the freedom of speech. 
Those sad prison hours were often shared with him 
by his little blind daughter, who, like a ministering 
angel, tendered to him the sweet sympathy of her 
undying affections, while in return he bestowed on 
his child those paternal caresses, which were ren- 
dered more precious and sacred by their endurance 
of a common affliction. Occasionally he enjoyed 
the additional melancholy solace of a visit from his 
destitute, but still devoted wife, and distressed 
children, whom the grave still spared, only to be 
the pining victims of want, when they were not 
the pitied objects of charity. And all this bitter 
suffering was earned as the result of “ teaching 
plain country people the knowledge of the Serip- 
tures, and the practice of virtue !” 

That was the “ head and front of his offending. 
It has been said that “it requires the energy of 
Fox, the eloquence of Burke, and the pathos of 


’” 


Sheridan, to paint the effect of that prison scene 
on the feelings of humanity.” What qualities in 
man, then, were required to endure—to be the ori- 
ginal of a scene so difficult to be painted? The 
spirit of humanity has enjoined upon us, 


‘* Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 


With sorrow of the meanest thing tiat lives.’’ 


How often, alas! in the history of mankind, has 
this noble canon of heavenly charity been violated ! 
And how deeply is her spirit grieved, when the 
hand of power, seizing the weapons of persecution, 
wields them with bigot fury against the very image 
of God! “ Man’s inhumanity to man,” we had 
almost said, is the history of man. If Burns in the 
bitterness of personal experience gave utteranee to 
that broad sentiment, which casts such a stain on 
our race, what reason had Bunyan to give it a 
wider scope, and a swifter wing! Yet he was 
cheerful in sorrow, and triumphant in <¢ ‘Tlietion. 
A lambent light from Heaven softened t! « gloom 
, of his dungeon, and voices, sweet as the music of 
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SORROW 


angels whispered peace to hissoul. His very dreams 
were of the heavenly world; and ch, that Daeam 
which had its birth, like a thing of inspiration, as he 
lay on his enchanted pillow, hard theugh it was, 
unsmoothed by the hand of domestic love! ‘“ As I 
walked through the wildermess of this wor!d,” is 
the opening language of his immortal Pilgrim's | 
Progress, * I lighted on a certain place where there 
was a den, [his jail,) an! laid me down in that 
place to sleep; and as I slept, | dreamed a dream.” 
How many have been charmed into a new, celestial 
life by that dream, which, under the form of the 
ideal, presents a splendid image of the real, the 
true and the perpetual ; a work that coines home 
to the *“‘ business and bosoms of men ;” the charm 
of childhood and the solace of age ; the companion 
of our solitary and the theme of our social hours ; 
the illuminated chart of the Christian yoyager over 
the sea of life, which he may consult in the dark- 
est night; the beautiful synopsis of Christian doc- | 


trine ; the profound analysis of Christian experi- | which is wreathed in grace and beauty the ama- 
“ as Ls 
ence ; a work in which truth glows under the veil | ranth—the symbol of the unfading and the im- 
of fiction, and fiction scarcely augments the beauty |) perishable. 
——___—— > e+e 
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BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


For ages circling with the accordant stars, 

To that immortal melody of love, 

By which all listening nature times her growth, 
Our globe at last put forth its human flower ; 


And man, the wondrous child of earth and heaven, 


The consummation of created things, 
Naursed into being by all elements 
Celestial or terrene, perfected, breathed. 
When lo! entwined in beautiful embrace, 
Two sister angels left the gates of heayen ; 

And both were lovely, yet unlike as are 

Our radiant day, and night, that sadly braids 
Her dark and dewy locks with stars for gems. 
The one all light and gladness ; her soft hair, 
Back floating from her child-like brow and eyes, 


Had caught upon its waves the last warm ray 





Of glory that stole through that closing gate ; 


And with a song her smiling lips did part, 


That told the heavenly rapture of her heart. } 
The other, in majestic silence hushed, I 
Her pale, pure face all luminous with thought, 
Still turned her dark and eloquent eyes to heaven, | 
While through their tears a dream of beauty shone. | 


AND 


AND JOY. 
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of truth; where the graces of Christianity are set 
forth as by the hand of a master, and the pros- 






pects of heaven are painted as with the pencil of 






one who had “ looked within the vail,” and seen 





and heard unutterable things. So the muse of 
Cowper: 






























“Tngenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale, 


Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; : 
Whose humorous Vein, strong sense and simple style i 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 7 
Witty and well employed, and like thy Lord, i 
Speaking in parables bis slighted word !"’ . : 


The world has accepted this book, and holds it as ia 
a cherished gift It has stamped the seal of im- 
mortality upon it, and will hand it down to the 
latest posterity. The tinker of Elstowe has become 
the teacher of mankind, and while the names of 
his narrow-minded, bigoted persecutors are mould- 
ering in oblivion, his own is inscribed on that lof- 
tiest column in the temple of sacred fame, around 


And so the missioned twain descended swift 

While ’neath that close embrace of tears and light 
A lovely rainbow bloomed in air, and spanned, 
With luminous arch, the Earth ; and, on the budge 


Alighting, they surveyed their destined home 


Here still they wander, each by Heaven commissioned 
Sorrow and Joy, both equally divine 

But coward man from the sad spit shrinks, 

Who would so kindly take his by the hand, 

And teach him lessons of igelic love ; 

Who would up-lead his oul to wondrous scenes 

Of joy and love unsyakable ; who would fill 

His heart with saced tenderness and trath. 

His eyes, that lok this eartl’s gross dust, see not 
The mournfve: Seraph’s more than mortal grace ; 
And even ber radiant sister, *‘ young-eyed"’ Joy, 
He scarcely knows by name, when she doth come, 
Nor recognizes as God's messenger ; 

Save wher she tarns, o’erwearied by his coldness 
To fly afar,—then would he fain recall her ; 

For by the glory playing o’er her locks, 

That ray they caught from closing heaven, he knows 


‘* He entertained an angel unaware.’ 
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BY THE SENIOR EDITOR. 





S48. fivhteen hundred and forty eight. 
VDCCCXLVIIL Mille huit cents quarante huit. 
Que thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 
Chere you have it, reader beloved, ina variety of 
‘rms, verbal, figurative, literal and typical. What 
co you think of it?) How does it strike you at the 
irst glance—before your eyes have had time to be- 
ome familiar with it, as they must by some three 

iidred and sixty five repetitions, in the course of 
he next twelvemonth? Does it seem strange at 


Jl?) Is there any thing forbidding 


¢, momentous, 
tposing or extraordinary in its aspect? You 
can't detect any startling difference, by the eye, 

iween it and the forinula you have been study- 
ng over so many times in the twelvemonth that 
as just passed away. Try it. 1847—1548. 
VMDCCCXLVIT—eighteen hundred and __ forty- 
seven—MDCCCXLVITI!—eighteen hundred and 


torty-eight. The change is but trifling; in the 


letter arrangement which we have borrowed from 
those grim old Romans it is but the addition of a 
“inele straight mark ; after the Arabie fashion it is 
only the substitution of a serpentine twist for two 
ides of a triangle ; whether in words or figures, 
ihe new arrangement separates itself from the old 
only by a slicht modification. But trivial as the 
change of form may be and is, the change of sub- 
stance, or significetion, belongs to another cate- 
sory altogether. It implies the abstraction of a 
‘monstrous cantle” frem that extremely impor- 
rant entity, the life of a ‘uman being. The road 
we are all travelling is not xo long that whenever 
we reach a milestone in our }rogress we have not 
veeasion or inducement to pause, for a brief space 
at least, and turn our faces batkward that we 
inay note the distance already acconalished, before’ 
we go plodding or rushing forward again—unwil- 
ing or eager, as the case may be, to pcssess our- 
selves of what lies before us. 

Most amiable reader, have you ever travelled 
extensively, on foot or horseback, by stage-coach, 
post-chaise, diligence, drosky or any other recog- 
nized mode of conveyance? Have you brightened 
your intellect by a tour in foreign countries, or 
your patriot'sm by extended observation of your 
owal Tf you have, you doubtless know what is 
»oant in tepearaphy asa “table land.” Not to 


} 








be very particular in explanation for such as have 
not acquired this knowledge, it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to remark that @ table land is un- 
derstood to be the elevated plateau, or compara- 
tively level space, in a given range of hilly coun- 
try, which the traveller reaches after a course of 
ascending, whether abrupt or gradual, and after 
passing which he finds the road again descending ; 
so that, as he stands upon the “ table land,” whether 
he turns his eyes backward or forward, an ex- 
tended prospect lies beneath him. Now this ex- 
planation is made for the purpose of remarking that 
life is regarded, whether as past or future—the ac- 
tual present is so inconsiderable, being future at 
one moment, and past the next, as scarcely to be 
worth regarding at all—life is regarded very dif- 
ferently, according as the observer is situated. 
There is a past and there is a future, of course, to 
every human being old enough to know the difler- 
ence ; the school girl has her past in vivid recol- 
lections of bewitching wax dolls, pink frocks, 
thick or thin slices of bread and butter, and going 
to bed before candle-lighting—her future in glori- 
ous anticipations of “ coming out,” going to balls 
and parties, and making a sensation generally ; 
the boy has his retrospect of penny trumpets, gin- 
gerbread and molasses candy—his beatitude to be 
takes the form of a frock coat, Wellington boots, a 
gold watch, whiskers and the other concomitants of 
incipient manhood. It is not impossible, perhaps, 
that even the little wee things that can but just tod- 
dle about on their own dumpy little legs have their re- 
membrances, painful and pleasant—face-washing, 
for instance, and dabbling ad libitum inall manner 


of dirt—as also their particular foreshadowings of 


good and bad things to come. But without going 
so far back as this—whereby there is already dan- 
ger of forgetting what was intended to be said— 
it is to be remarked that life, in its gone or coming 
aspect. is a very different thing to him who looks 
upon it from that table land, as it may be called, 
which lies immediately under the feet of the mid- 
dle aged, from what dt is to the more youthful 
wayfarer whose course is yet altogether upward. 
This averment might be explained and illustra- 
ted at considerable length, but on the whole where 


would he the use, or is the necessity? It ex- 
ar 
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THE YEAR 





plains itself. Has the reader ever climbed a hill, 
or toiled up a mountain road? If he has, he 
need not be told with what sensations he paused 
inidway of the steep ascent, breathless and pant- 
ing, whether to rest his aching limbs f r a brief 
apace or to possess himself of the prospect al- 
ready gained over the sweep of plain which he 
had left behind him; and how unlike these were 
to the feelings with which, uttering a deep sigh 
or perhaps grunt of relief, he planted his feet at 
length upon the summit and looked forward to 
the easy descending sweep of the road in advance. 
In the first case the satisfaction deduced from 
knowing that so much had been achieved was 
dashed by the sore consciousness that his weary 
legs had yet much more to do; in the second 
there was no drawback to the enjoyment of re- 
spite from arduous toil. That is one point of dis- 
crepancy. But another, of deeper import and 
more vivid impression, has reference to the men- 
tal, not the physical condition of the wayfarer. 
Presuming that his journey is over ground by him 
as yet untrodden, he is goaded on, as he plods or 
pushes up the hilly way, by eager curiosity and 
expectation of delight to be enjoyed in gazing 
from the top ; hence he pauses unwillingly and 
his backward glances are brief; but when the top 
is gained, and the eye has explored the prospect 
in advance, it loves to turn and linger on the 
scenes which have been passed; and here it is 
that the journey of a day preseuts its most stri- 
king resemblance to the journey of a life—that 
the traveller along the actual road of hill and vale, 
of plain and mountain, is likened to the traveller 
along the metaphorical road of man’s existence. 
Tne young think little of the years through which 
they have struggled, enjoyed or suffered—their 
hopes in the years to come are bright, and upon 
the years to come they fix their mental gaze. But 
they of middle age, who know and feel that 
what lies before them is the downward road, and 
that most of their allotted effort and achievement 
is performed, ah, with them it is quite another 
thing to contemplate the burden of the years that 
lave passed away. Life to them has become a 
sober reality—to the young it is more a bright 
creation of the fancy. ‘To them the “ what has 
been” is the field of interest—the young concern 
themselves with the “ what isto be.” Ina word, 
to the occupants of the “ table land” the presiding 
genius of the hour is memory—to their youthful 
followers it is hope. Let us hope that the reader 


is content with this explanation, if not weary of | 


this homily. 

The word milestone occurred somewhere in the 
course of the preceding scribblement. The idea 
of comparing the first day of a new year to a 
milestone is by no means novel or original, having 
been presented some thousands of times, probably, 
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in the editorial leaders and carriers’ addresses of 
the journals, within the last ten or twenty years ; 
but 11 is so apt that it can bear to be repeated, the 
very frequency of its repetition indeed serving to 
It is referred to here for the 
sake of another point of resemblance between 


prove its aptness. 


real and figurative travellers—between those who 
plod along through actual dust or over actual 
green sward, and those who are borne along on a 
metaphorical journey in the metaphorical stage- 
coach of father Time. The point is that both are 
apt to linger a little, and look about them, when 
they reach a milestone—that is, in the case of the 
There 


is no particularly good reason for doing it, in 


metaphorical travellers, the end of a year. 


either case, at least none very perceptible on the 
surface. It does not really shorten the way or 
lessen the fatigue of the pedestrian, to pull out his 
watch on arriving at the stone, and see how many 
minutes he has consumed in doing the last mile ; 
nor is it very clearly to be seen why, if he wants 
to rest at all, he indulges himself rather at that 
precise point of his journey than at any other, 
where there may happen te be a pleasant spot of 
green turf to furnish him with a seat, or a tree to 
give |im shade. 
obvious why the traveller along time’s highway 


So again it is not remarkably 


should be more apt to take his retrospect on one 
particular day of the year than onany other. All 
thatcan be said about it is that such is the fact, 
in both cases. 

The present inhabitants of the globe, and par- 
ticularly those of the North American continent, 
have had something considerable to look back 
upon, in the lapse of the year 1847. Imprimis 
there has been a “big war,” as Othello says, 
which, according to the same Othello, is a thing 
that “makes ambition virtue.” The United 
States have had quite an assortment of little 
wars te amuse themselves with, in the last eight or 
t-n years; there have been three or four Indian 
wars and a “ patriot war” on the Northern fron- 
tier, besides two or three “ wars of words,” more 
than of anything else, concerning Maine bounda- 
ries, and Mormon enormities, real or putative. 
But the Indian wars had no glory in them; they 
were vexatious and protracted, and cost monstrous 
sums of money, but somehow one could not help 
feeling ashamed of them ; they had a kind of petty 
larceny aspect and character, and could be re- 
garded with no sort or degree of complacency by 
any body except the worthy gentlemen who had 
steamboats for Government to charter at two or 
three thousand dollars a month, or firewood for 
Government to buy at thirty or forty dollars a 
cord. They were wars to rejoice the hearts of 
contractors and all other people who had the fin- 
gering of Government money, but to the soldiere 
and officers, from subalterns up to commanders-in- 
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chief, they offered nothing but toil, discomfort and 
danger, without a chanee tor distinction, which is 
the breath of the nosirils to men of the fighting 
trade, while to the mass of the people they pre- 
sented themselves only as deep abysses for the 
ingulf{ment of dollars by the million. The patriot 
war too, and the boundary war, as well as the war 
of the Mormons, were especially litth in’ every 
sense of the word, and though they did not cost so 
much money as the Indian wars, they redounded 
to nobody's benetit or honor, unless perhaps they 
did something in the way of the first for the news- 
papers, and on the whole have not made themselves 
especi lly memorable, 

The case is widely different with the Mexican 
war, in which, for our national sins no doubt, and 
surely to the disparagement of republicanism as a 
peacetul, creative and meliorating agency, we 
have been involved now more than a year and a 
halt. It has teemed with abundant elements of 
what men are in the habit of calling grandeur and 
glory , ho better demonstration can be eiven than 
it has afforded of the skill and energy and success 
with which Americans can ply the ghastly work 
of devastation, proving to the entire conviction, 
if not exactly the satisfaction, of the whole world, 
that republican generals can direet, and republican 
rank and file achieve, the destruction of fortified 
places, the annihilation of hostile armies, the 
whole demoniae category of warlike deeds in fact, 
with a force, a celerity and a completeness to 
which the teaching of a Napoleon or a Wellington 
could add nothing, and whieh the most warlike 
nations of the old world need not disdain to ad- 
mire and to emulate. A yery serious business it 
has proved, this war with Mexico; a right down 
earnest work for us, in all its aspeets—a heavy 
dr in upon our resources of men and money, a 
feartaul draft upon our humane feelings, and no 
slight burden upon our national conscience, if 
there is such a thing extant. And not the least 
uncomfortable thing about it is that, however little 
we sire content with its actual or its prospective 
results, however devoutly we may wish that it 
had never been begun, the “ how to get rid of it” 
is just the most difficult question in the world for 
which any wise man among us can suggest a 
practicable answer; it reminds one of that re- 
nowned Hibernian who caught the Tartar, but 
could neither bring his prisoner in nor get away 
from him so as to come in by himself. 

Yet the war is not without its compensation— 
wherein, by the way, it coincides, as all heedful 
observers may take note, with every other form of 
inconvenience, of misfortune or of evil, to which, 
in the mutations of worldly things, humanity is 
subiect. ‘There is a right side to every apparent 
wrong—a bright side to every picture, however 
dark and dismal; and one of human wisdom’s 


highest offices is precisely that of finding out 
where this right side and this bright side are to be 
seen. Even the Mexican war has its element of 
alleviation—its something to atone for the many 
evils and sorrows and regrets that follow in its 
train. Not the discoveries of which it has been 
the means—not the knowledge it has served to 
bring us, that in “an old planter down the coas:” 
we have a general whose name is worthy to rank 
with that of the most renowned in ancient or mod- 
em times, or that our other commanding general 
in the war is in practice as perfect a master of his 
dreadful trade as he was known to be in theory, 
or that there is no possible emergency of war to 
which all our other officers, through every grada- 
tion of rank, are not consummately adequate, or 
that our soldiers, our rank and file, whether of the 
regulars or volunteers, are as apt and brave and 
efficient, in the skirmish, the pitched battle, the 
storm, the siege, or any other form or manner of 
warlike achievement, as any the best troops in 
the world, no matter of what race or in what 
school taught, or under what flag fighting—not in 
any or all of these things, thouch they have their 
merits too, is the compensation here indicated to 
be found ; but in the sad and bitter experience, so 
brought home to our business and bosoms, aye, 
and our pockets too, and our judgments and fac- 
ulties and feelings, of the wasting, ruinous, deplo- 
rable and hateful thing war is; a dreadful lesson 
even to us, Who have it brought before us, not in 
its worst form of a war ravaging our own homes, 
desolating and destroying our own cities and 
towns and villages, but yet so near that we can 
almost see the smoke and flame of the red sacri- 
fice, can almost hear the mingled groans and 
shrieks and maddening shouts and hellish uproar 
of the battle field—and can altogether see and 
hear the evidences of domestic misery within our 
own borders, widows and orphans weeping, mu- 
tilated survivors painfully dragging themselves 
along our streets, many of them evidently destined 
for no late or long deferred transfer to the grave 
which, perhaps, it would have been to them a 
merey if they had found more speedily on the 
blood-stained field. 

Yes, there is compensation for us in this wotul 
experience ; in the hope and belief that never 
again, or at all events not soon, shall our rulers, 
our law-makers and our people be reduced, by any 
delusive glare of personal or national ambition, 
any vain-glorious conception of our own power or 
unwise contempt and undervaluing of the power 
ofa possible enemy, into a war that can by any 
means be avoided. Those who guide and control 
cur national affairs deluded themselves, two years 
ago, with the rash belief that a brush with Mexico 
wonld be a short and easy thing—a mere pas- 
time for a fraction of our small army, the speedy 
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issue of which would be an accession of territory 
for the nation, and of glory tor its rulers, gained 
' But 
instead o: the “ fraction,” we have already poured 


at no great expense of either men or soney. 


upon the arid plains of Mexico a living fiood of 
more than fifiy thousand men, a melancholy tithe 
of whom have aiready laid themselves down to 
their last seep beneath that deadly soil, and yet 
there is a call for fifty thousand more to follow in 
the same wasting and destructive track ; while 
the drain of money is reckoned up by millions 
Will 


Their gloomy features may be 


upon millions. these mournful truths be 
soon forgotten? 
lost sight of for a while in the glare of victory and 
conquest ; the wailing sound in which they find 
utterance may be over-borne fora while by the 
roar of cannon and the blast of warlike clarions; 
but a time must come when the voice of reason 
and conscience and religion will be heard—when 
the excitement of the war shall have passed away, 
and calm consideration of its dread realities will 
engage the minds of men. And then, we may be 
sure, the dire experience of this war will achieve 
its perfect work, to the utter annihilation, we may 
confidently trust, of all chance or possibility that 
such another wo can soon be cast upon the bright 
destinies of the republic. 

Misery loves company, they say; and if there 
Were any consolation for the one misery of our 
own seeking which the war has cast upon us in 
the knowledge that misery existed elsewhere, we 
might console ourselves at a great rate ; for, iu 
truth, misery in other lands has been neither far 
to seek nor difficult to find through the year that 
The three miseries of war, pestilence 
Poor Ireland ! 


has gone. 
and famine have had their sweep. 
So long the very wonder and opprobrium of civil- 
ization in her social diserders, her miserable neg- 
lect and perversion of the richest natural endow- 
ments, it was yet reserved for 1847 to exhibit her 
before a shuddering and horror-stricken world, a 
very Aceldama of human agony and anguish— 
one wide lazar-house of mortal disease, one wide 
Long will that fatal 


date be conspieuous in her annals; and long too 


waste of mortal destitution. 


will be read with tearful admiration and delight, 
conspicuously emblazoned on those same annals, 
the history of what was done by other nations to 
alleviate her distress. By the side of “ Pestilence” 
and *“ Famine” will be written in her history the 
so that after 


” 


truly glorious legend, “ Beneficence, 
ages may know how powerless was even the blight 
of war to deaden and destroy the God-like impul- 
ses of Christian charity. 

And war in the old world too. A civil war, 
the most abhorred of all. Strange that while ad- 
Joining republics on this side of the Atlantic are 
toiling at the fierce work of mutual destruction, it 
is a republic on the other side whose children draw 
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the sword to plunge into each other's vitals. What 
deadly sin has Switzerland committed that a pun- 
ishment so awiul is inflicted upon her as a war, 
not only civil but religious? 

But beyond the snowy peaks of the Swiss moun- 
tains, and the icy glaciers of her elevated plains, 
what unwonted sights and sounds present them- 
selves to challenge the wonder of the world, the 
joyful hope ot all who long to behold the regen- 
eration of mankind! Long prostrate Italy lifts 
her lovely but dishevelled head from the dust in 
which it has lain grovelling for ages; the “lone 
mother of dead empires” casts aside her mourning 
weeds, bursts the manacles from her once mighty 
hands, and claims for herself once more a place 
of rank and honor among the nations of the earth. 
And the voice potential that calls her to the noble 
work is the voice of one whose very name has 
been for ages a synonym for deadly oppugnation 
A Pope has 
become the great refurmer of the nineteenth cen- 


to reform and liberty and progress. 


tury—the triple crown identifies itself, strange por- 
tent, with the cap of liberty! 

But oh how difficult the task to which Pope 
Pius seems to have devoted his energies and his 
life ! 
tion of Italy which he has undertaken! 


How mighty the obstacles to that regenera- 
Obsta- 
cles, not so much resulting from the hostility of 
adjoining powers, formidable though that may be, 
as from the anomalous and extraordinary forma- 
tion of the Papal Government itself, the most com- 
plex, heterogeneous and eccentric in the world; 
combining the defects of all others with none of 
their advantages—at once a theocracy, an oli- 
garchy, a monarchy, a republic, an aristocracy 
and a democracy ; a theocracy because the sove- 
reign claims to be and is acknowledged as the 
Vicegerent of God upon earth—an oligarchy be- 
cause the power of government is in the hands of 
a few, the cardinals—a monarchy because secn- 
larly the Pope is King—a republic because this 
King is elective—an aristocracy because the Ro- 
man princes are the vassals of the Pope and the 
liege lords of the people—a democracy because 
election is the principle of sovereignty and rule— 
and, to crown all, a foreign domination because 
the Cardinals, who make the Pope, are them- 
selves natives and subjects of other states or king- 
doms, to whose interests they are devoted, and by 
And to all 
these incongruities the Papal Government: adds 
Whatever spe- 


whose guidance they are controlled. 


the crowning fault of instability. 
cific character or purpose it has, lives only with 
the living Pope—has no warrant of continuance in 
his successor, but rather the reverse. How much 
then depends on the long life of Pius, for if he 
should die, leaving his great work unachieved, there 
is little room for hope that it would be taken up and 
carried on by the next occupant of the Vatican. 












































The retrospect of the year that bas gone magia 
be greatly extended, with no abatement of the in- 
terest awakened by its contemplation ; the store 
of material for “note and comment,” that it af- 
fords, is very far indeed from being exhausted. 
There have been strong premonitory symptoms, 
for example, ot another set-to between the British 
lion and the poor, helpless dragon of John China- 
man—the destiny of which said dragon to be at 
last devoured may be marked up, apparently, with 
that of the Mexican rattle-snake to provide a meal 
for the North American eagle. The portentous 
choleia is seen sweeping along its dismal circuit, 
not less erratic and incomprehensible but far 
more baneful than the comets that shoot athwart 
the planetary system. Earthquakes have put sun- 
dry lands into an unquestionable trepidation ; and 
Father Miller’s calculations, touching the end of 
all things, have not been verified. A reigning 
sovereign—to be sure a very little one—has sold 
out his stock in trade, preferring a considerable 
number of dollars to a single crown; and rumor 
says that divers other sovereigns, both great and 
small, would not be sorry to follow his example. 
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itis not the least notable or least hopeful among 
the “signs of the times,” that kingcraft is los- 
ing its attractiveness, Science has wrought an 
unwonted number of brilliant achievements—new 
suns and new planets have been discovered, med- 
icine has brought to the aid of surgery a means 
of annihilating pain, a conquering rival to India 
rubber, in its own line of multifarious utility, has 
been discovered, and art has converted one of the 
most frail, innocent and unsubstantial of all vege- 
table substances into an agent of almost irresisti- 
ble potency, throwing the black powder of the 
German monk itself into the shade. Ina word 
throughout the whole circle of physical research, 
invention, combination and discovery, the year 
that has gone has done its ample share of great 
and notable things; but if religion and morality 
have made one particle of progress—if the world, 
or any considerable part of it, is m the least bet- 
ter, as well as wiser, than it was a year ago, the 
evidence thereof is yet to be made available to 
“the present editor,’ with which consolatory ob- 
servation he brings his “present writing” to a 
close. J. %. 


AURORA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


AURORA wept, and with sigas repined, 

That throngs whom she served to her love were blind ; 
That those who had praised her musical lay, 

Were the first to scorn and regret her sway. 

But Minerva folded her close to her breast, 
“Oh! grieve not, grieve not, brightest and best ; 
Look, look at those who thy presence slight, 
And never gaze on thy brow of light, 

In the arms of Morpheus wasting away 
The life of life and the gold of day. 

Not for these should thy tear-drops roll, 

Friends thou hast of a nobler soul ; 

The diligent sage, by thine impulse stirred, 
Despises the sloth of the sleeping herd, 
Better pleased of thy balm to taste, 
Undisturbed by their senseless waste. 

The ruby-lipped maiden, with spirit free, 
Kisses her hand, as she waxes, to thee, 


And the cottage children, with sparkling eye, 








Burst into laughter, they know not why. 
Lovely and innocent things are thine ; 
Beautiful sister, then why repine ? 

Thou, who dost lead with thy dewy hand 
Vine and flower to their bridal bland, 
And hear the worship that rises blest 
From new-born blossom and tuneful nest ; 
Nature in beauty and bliss is thine, 


Beautiful goddess, then why repine ?”” 


So Aurora blushed with a deeper ray, 

And turned her steeds from advancing day, 
Content to bear to her native skies 

The love of the good and the praise of the wise ; 
And while her steeds through blue ether passed, 
Roses of health from her car she cast. 

May every fair one who reads my strain, 


Her gifts secure and her friendship gain. 
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MARRYING A COUNT. 





BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 





“Ts any body dead ?” 

“ Yes. Somebody dies every second.” 

“So they say. But I don’t mean that. What 
are you looking so solemn about ?” 

“ T am not aware that I look so very solemn.” 

“ You do then, as solemn as the grave.” 

“ Then I must be a grave subject.” The young 
man affected to smile. 


“ You smile like a death’s head, Abel. What | 


is the matter ?” 

Abel Lee took his interrogator by the arm, and 
drew him aside. When they were a little apart 
from the company, he said in a low voice— 

“ You know that I have taken a fancy to Ara- 
bella Jones?” 

“ Yes, you told me that a month ago.” 

“She is here to-night.” 

“So I see.” 

“ And is as cold to me as an icicle.” 

“ For a very plain reason.” 

“ Yes, too plain.” 

“ Whiskers and moustaches are driving all be- 
fore them. The man is nothing now; hair is 
every thing. Glover will carry off the prize un- 
less you can hit upon some plan to win back the 
favor of Miss Arabella. You must come forward 
with higher attractions than this rival can bring.” 

Lee drew his fingers involuntarily over his 
smooth lip and chin, a movement which his friend 
observed and comprehended. 

“ Before the hair can grow, Arabella will be 
won,” he said. 

“Do you think I would make such a foo! of 
myself ?” 

*‘ Fool of yourself! What do you mean by that ? 
You say you love Arabella Jones. If you wish 
to win her, you must make yourself attractive 
in her eyes. To make yourself attractive, you 
have only to cultivate whiskers, moustaches and 
an imperial, and present a more luxuriant crop 
than Glover. The whole matter is very simple, 
and comprised in a nut-shell. The only difficulty 
in the way is the loss of time consequent upon the 
raising of this hairy crop. It is plain, in fact, that 
you must take a shorter way ; you must purchase 
what you haven’t time to grow. Hide yourself 
for a week or two, and then make your appearance 


en 











with enough hair upon your face to conceal one- 
half or two-thirds of your features, and your way to 
the heart of Miss Jones is direct.” 

‘“‘T feel too serious on the subject to make it a 
matter of jesting,” said Lee, not by any means re- 
lishing the levity of his friend. 

“ But, my dear sir,” urged the friend, “what I 
propose is your only chance. Glover will have it 
all his own way, if you do not take some means to 
head him off. The matter is plain enough. In 
the days of chivalry a knight would do almost 
any unreasonable thing—enter upon almost any 
mad adventure—to secure the favor of his lady 
love ; and will you hesitate. when nothing of more 
importance than the donning of false whiskers anc 
moustaches is concerned? You don’t deserve to 
be thought of by Miss Jones.” 

“ Jest away, Marston, if it is so pleasant to you,” 
remarked Lee, with a slightly offended air. 

“ No, but my dear fellow, I am in earnest. ] 
really wish to serve you. Still, if the only plan at 
all likely to succeed is so repugnant to your feel - 
ings, you must let the whole matter go. Depend 
upon it, there is no other chance for you with the 
lady.” 

“Then she must go. I would not make a fool 
of myself for the Queen of Sheba. A man who 
sacrifices his own self-respect in order to secure 
the love of a woman becomes unworthy of her 
love.” 

“ Well said, Abel Lee! That is the sentiment 
of a right mind, and proves to me that Arabella 
Jones is unworthy of you. Let her go to the 
whiskers, and do you try to find some one who has 
soul enough to love the man.” 

The young men separated, to mingle with the 
company. Marston could not help noticing Miss 
Arabella Jones more particularly than before, and 
perceived that she was coldly polite to all the 
young men who ventured to approach her, but 
warm and smiling as a June morning to an indi- 
vidual named Glover, who had been abroad, and 
returned home rich in hairy honors, if in nothing 
else. The manners of this Glover distinguished 
him as much as his appearance. 

“To think that a woman could be attracted by 
a thing like that!” he said to himself, a little pet. 
31 











































tishly, as he saw the alacrity with which Arabella 
seized the offered arm of Glover to accompany 
him to the supper table. 

Marston was a fellow of a good deal of humor, 
and relished practical joking rather more than 
was consistent with the comfort of other people. 
We cannot commend him for this trait of charac- 
ter. But it was one of his faults, and all men 
have their failings. It would have given him 
great pleasure, could he have induced Abel Lee 
to set up a rivalry in the moustache and whisker 
line ; but Abel had too much good sense for that, 
and Marston, be it said to his eredit, was rejoiced 
to find that he had. Still, the idea having once 
entered his head, he could not drive it away. He 
had a most unconquerable desire to see some one 
start an opposition to Glover, and was half tempt- 
ed to do it himself, for the mere fun of the thing. 
But this was rather more trouble than he wished 
to take. 

Not very long after this, a young stranger made 
his appearance in fashionable circles, and created 
quite a flutter among the ladies. He had, besides 
larger whiskers, larger moustache, and larger im- 
perial than Glover, a superb goatee, and a deci- 
ded foreign accent. He svon threw the American 
in the shade, especially as a whisper got out that 
he was a French Count, travelling through the 
country, who purposely concealed his title. The 
objeet of his visit, it was also said, was the selec- 
tion of a wife from among the lovely and unsophis- 
tieated daughters of America. He wished to find 
some one who had never breathed the artificial 
air of the higher circles in his own country ; who 
would love him for himself alone, and become his 
loving companion through life. 

How all these important facts in relation to 
him got wind few paused to inquire. Young la- 
dies forgot their plain-faced, untitled, vulgar lov- 


ers, and put on their best looks and most winning | 


For a time he carried all 
Daily might he be seen in Chestnut 
street, gallanting some tavored belle, with the ele- 
gant air of a dancing master, and the grimace of 
a monkey. Staid citizens stopped to look at him, 
and plain old ladies were half in doubt whether he 
were a man or a pongo. 

At last the Count’s more particular attentions 
were directed toward Miss Arabella Jones, and 


graces for the Count. 
before him. 


from that time the favored Glover found that his | 


star had passed its zenith. It was in vain that he 
curled his moustache more fiercely, and hid his 
chin in a goatee fully as large as the Count’s ; 
ail was of no avail. The ladies generally, and 


Miss Arabella in particular, looked coldly upon 
him. 

As for Abel Lee, the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment was already passed. The conduct of 
Arabella had disgusted him, and he therefore 
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' looked cahnly on and marked the progress of 
events. 

At length the Count, trom paying marked at- 
tention to Arabella in company, began to visit her 
occasionally at her father’s house, little to the sat- 


isfaction of Mr. Jones, the father, who had never 
worn a whisker in his life, and had a most bitter 
aversion to moustaches. This being the case, the 
course of Arabella’s love did not, it may be sup- 
posed, run very smooth, for her father told her 
very decidedly that he was not going to have 
“that monkey-faced fellow” coming about his 
house. Shocked at such vulgar language, Ara- 
bella replied— 

“ Gracious me, father! Don’t speak in that way 
of Mr. De Courci. He’s a French Count, travel- 
ling in disguise.” 

« A French monkey! What on earth put that 
nonsense into your head ?” 

“ Every body knows it, father. Mr. De Courci 
tried to conceal his rank, but his Engiish valet be- 
trayed the secret. He is said to be connected with 
one of the oldest families in France, and to have 
immense estates near Paris.” 

“'The largest estates he possesses are in Whisk- 
erando, if you ever heard of that place. A French 
Count! Preposterous !” 

“‘T know it to be true,” said Arabella, empha- 
tically. 

“ How do you know it, Miss Confidence ?” 

“T know it, from the fact that I hinted to him, 
delicately, my knowledge of his rank abroad, and 
he did not deny it. His looks and his manner be- 
trayed what he was attempting to conceal.” 

“ Arabella!” said Mr. Jones, with a good deal 
of sternness, “ if you were silly enough to hint to 
this fellow what you say you did, and he was im- 
postor enough not to deny it on the spot in the 
most unequivocal terms, then he adds the character 
of a designing villain to that of senseless fop. 
In the name of homely, American common sense, 
can you not see, as plain as daylight, thet he is 
no nearer akin toa foreign nobleman than his bar- 
ber or boot-black may be 2?” 

Arabella was silenced, because it was folly to 
contend in this maucs with her father, who was a 
blunt,common- sense, clear-seeing man ; but she was 
not in the least convinced Mr. De Courci was rota 
French Count for all he might say, and what was bet- 
ter, evidently saw attractions in her superior to 
those of which any of her fair compeers could boast. 

“ My dear Miss Jones,” said the Count, when 
they next met, speaking in that delightful foreign 
accent, so pleasant to the ear of the young lady, 
and with the frankness peculiar to his nature, “I 
cannot withhold from you the honest expression 
of my sentiments. It would be unjust to myself, 
and unjust to you ; for those sentiments too nearly 
involve my own peace, and, it may be, yours.” 



































































































The Count hesitated, and looked interesting. 
Arabella blushed and trembled. The words, “‘ You 
will speak to my father,” were on the young lady’s 


tongue. But she checked herself, and remained 
silent. It would not do to make that reference of 


the subject. 

Then came a gentle pressure of hair upon her 
cheek, and a gentle pressure from the gloved hand 
in which her own was resting. 

“ My dear young lady, am I understood ?” 

Arabella answered, delicately, by returning the 
gentle pressure of her hand, and leaning percep- 
tibly nearer the Count De Courci. 

‘‘T am the happiest of men!” said the Count, 
enthusiastically. 

« And I the happiest of women,” responded Ara- 
beila, not audibly, but in spirit. 

“ Your father?” said De Courci. 
him ?” 

“Tt will not be well yet,” replied the maiden, 
evincing a good deal of confusion. “ My father 
is’ — 

“Is what?” asked the nobleman, slightly ele- 
vating his person. 


“Shall I see 


“Is a man of some peculiar notions. Is, in fact, 
too rigidly American. He does not like’— 

Arabella hesitated. 

“ Doesn't like foreigners. Ah, I comprehend,” 
and the Count shrugged his shoulders and looked 
dignified ; that is, as divnified as a man whose face 
is covered with hair can look. 

“Tam sorry to say that he has unfounded pre- 
judices against every thing not vulgarly American.” 

“ He will not consent, then ?” 

“T fear not, Mr. De Courci.” 

“Hum-m. Ah!” and the Count thought fer 
“Will not consent. What then? 
Arabella!” and he warmed in his manner-—“ Ara- 
bella, shall an unfounded prejudice interpose with 
its icy barriers? Shall hearts that are ready to 


some moments. 
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melt into one, be kept apart by the mere word of | 


a man? Forbid it, love! But suppose I go to 
him ?” 

“Tt will be useless. He is as unbending as 
iron.” 


Such being the case, the Count proposed an 
elopement, to which Arabella agreed, after the 
expression of as much reluctance as seemed to be 
called for. 

A few weeks subsequently, Mr. Jones received 
a letter from some person unknown, advising him 
of the fact that if at a certain hour on that even- 
ing he would go to a certain place, he would in- 
tercept Mr. De Courci in the act of running away 
with his daughter. This intelligence half mad- 
dened the father. He hurried home, intending to 


confront Arabella with the letter he had received, | 


But she had 
Pacing the floor in a 


and then lock her up in her room. 


gone out an hou: before. 
Vet. [4.—No. 1. 
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state of strong excitement, he awaited her return 
Dark- 
ness closed over all things, but still she was away, 
and it soon becume evident that she did not mean 
to come back. 

It was arranged between De Courci and Ara- 
bella that he was to wait for her with a carriage 


until the shadows of evening began to fall. 


at a retired place in the suburbs, where she was to 
join him. They were then to drive to a minister's, 
get the marriage ceremony performed, and proceed 
thence to take possession of an elegant suite of 
rooms which had been engaged in one of the most 


‘yr 


fashionable hotels in the city. To escape all dan- 
ger of interference with her movements, the young 
lady had left home some hours before evening, and 
spent the time between that and the blissful period 
looked for with such trembling delight, in the 
company of a young friend and confidante. Dark- 
ness at length threw a veil over all things, and 
under cover of this veil Arabella went forth alone, 
and hurried to the appointed place of meeting. A 
lamp showed her the carriage in waiting, and a 
man pacing slowly the pavement near by, while she 
Her heart beat 
wildly, the breath came heavily up from her bosom. 
She quickened her pace, but soon stopped sudden- 


was ‘a considerable distance off. 


ly in alarm, for she saw a man advancing rapidly 
from another quarter. In a few moments this in- 
dividual came up to the person who was walking 
before the carriage, and whom she saw to be her 
lover. Loud words instantly followed, and she 
was near enough to hear an angry voice say— 

“T’ll Count you, you base scoundrel !” 

It was the voice of her father! Fearful lest vio- 
lence should be done to her lover, Arabella scream- 
ed and flew to the spot. Already was the hand of 
Mr. Jones at De Conrci’s throat, but the Count in 
disguise, not relishing the rough grasp of the in- 
dignant father, disengaged himself and fled in- 
gloriously, leaving poor Arabella to the unbroken 
fury of his ire. Without much ceremony he thrust 
her into the waiting carriage, and giving the driver 
a few hurried directions, entered himself. What 
passed between the disappointed Countess, that 
was to be, and her excited father, it is not our bu- 
siness to relate. 

Not content with having interrupted this nice 
little matrimonial arrangement, Mr. Jones called 
at the hotel where De Courci put up, early on the 
next morning. But the elegant foreigner had not 
occupied his apartments during the night. He 
called a few hours later, but he had not yet made 
his appearance ; in the morning, but De Courci was 
still away. On the next morning the following 
notice appeared in one of the daily newspapers. 


« Nirrep rn THE Bvp.—Fashionable people will 
remember a whiskered, mustachoed fellow with a 
foreign accent, named De Courci, who has been 
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turning the heads of half the silly young girls in | 
town for the last two months. He permitted it to 
leuk out, we believe, that he was a French Count, 
with immense estates near Paris, who had come 
to this country in order to look for a wife. This 
was of course believed, for there are people willing 
to credit the most improbable stories in the world. 
Very soon a love affair came on, and he was about 
running off with the silly daughter of a good, sub- 
stantial citizen. By some means the father got 
wind of the matter, and repaired to the appointed 
place of meeting just in time. He found De Courci 
and a carriage in waiting. Without much cere- 
mony, he laid violent hands on the Count, who 
thought it better to run than to fight, and therefore 
led ingloriously, jast as the daughter arrived on 
the ground. He has not been heard of since. We 
could write a column by way of commentary upon 
this circumstance, but think that the facts in the 
ease speak so plainly for themselves that not a sin- 
gle remark is needed to give them force. We wish 
the lady joy at her escape, for the Count in dis- 
ynise is no doubt a scheming villain at heart.” 


Poor Arabella was dreadfully cut down when 
this notice met her eye. It was a long time be- 
fore she ventured into company again, and ever 
after had a mortal aversion to moustaches and im- 
perials. ‘The Count never after made Ins appear- 
ance in Philadelphia. 

The young man named Marston, who had jested 
with Abel Lee about the loss of his lady love, was 
seated in his room some ten minutes after the sud- 
den appearance of Mr. Jones at the place of meet- 
ing between the lovers, when his door was thrown 


open, and in bounded De Courci, hair and all! 


Cloak, hat and hair were instantly thrown aside, | 


' participation in this matter. 


' begin to look long-faced. 


and a smooth, young, laughing face revealed itself || 


trom behind whiskers, moustaches, imperials and 
goatee. 

“ Where’s the Countess?” asked Marston, in a 
merry voice. ‘“ Did she faint?” 

‘Dear knows! ‘That sturdy old American fa- 
ther of hers got me by the throat before I could 
say Jack Robinson, and I was glad to make off 
with a whole skin. Arabella arrived at the mo- 
ment and gave a glorious scream. Of any thing 
further, deponent sayeth not. 

“She'll be cured of moustaches, or I’m no pro- 
phet.” 


** The better land— 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy, 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair ; 





$= 





“T guess she will. But the fact is, Marston,” 
and the young man looked serious, “I’m afraid 
this joke has been carried too far.” 

“Not at all. The moral effect will tell upon 
our silly young ladies, whose heads are turned with 
a foreign accent and a hairy lip. You acted the 
whiskered fop to a charm. No one could have 
dreamed that all was counterfeit.” 

“So far as the genera! effect is concerned, I 
have no doubt; but I’m afraid it was wrong te 
victimize Miss Arabella for the benefit of the whole 
race of weak-minded girls. The effect upon her 
may be more serious than we apprehend.” 

“No, I think not. The woman who could pass 
by as true a young man as Abel Lee, for a for- 


' eign Count in disguise, hasn’t heart enough to re- 


ceive a deep injury. She will be terribly mortified, 
but that will do her good.” 

“Tf it turn out no worse than that, I shall be 
glad. But, I must own, now that the whole thing 
is over, that I am not as well satisfied with myself 
as I thought I would be. I don’t know what my 
good sisters at the South would say, if they knew 
I had been engaged in such a mad-cap affair. But 
I lay all the blame upon you. You, with your 
cool head, ought to have known better than to 
start a young hot-brained fellow like me, just let 
loose from college, upon such a wild adventure. 
I'm afraid that if Jones had once got me fairly 
into his clutches, he would have made daylight 
shine through me.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! No doubt of it. But come, don’t 
We will keep our own 
counsel, and no one need be the wiser for our 
Wait awhile, and let 
us enjoy the nine days’ wonder that will follow.” 

But the young man, who was a relative of Mars- 
ton, and who had come to the city fresh from col- 


|| lege, just in the nick of time for the latter, felt, now 


that the excitement of his wild prank was over, 
a great deal more sober about the matter than he 
had expected to feel. Reason and reflection told 
him that he had no right to trifle with any one as 
he had trifled with Arabella Jones. But it was 
too late to mend the matter. No great harm, how- 
ever, came of it; and perhaps, good; for a year 


| subsequently, Abel Lee conducted his old flame to 


THE BETTER 


the altar, and she makes him a loving and faithful 
wife. 






LAND. 


Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadcless bloom, 
Far beyond the cloud and beyond the tomb ; 
Tt is there 
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JESSIE DUNCAN. 


BY MARY 


SPENCER PEASR. 


Ovr lovely little quiet village was in a precious 
turmoil ; and all because Jessie Duncan, our par- 
son’s davghter was over head and ears in love 
with a play-actor! Was there ever anything more 
shocking? A minister’s daughter, too! 

The man was young and handsome, that none 
could deny, with a head that would have put 
Spurzheim into an extacy; but then he was a 


stage-player, and that, with the good people of | 


Gossiptown, embraced nearly everything that was 
horrible to think of. 

Jessie, minister’s daughter though she was, was 
just the one to commit such an absurdity—that of 
giving her heart at once and unreservedly, with- 
out considering the propriety of so doing. And 
who had a heart that beat more warm and true? 
or who a heart one half so large or whole as Jes- 
sie ? 

It was an awful thing, without doubt, for a cler- 
gyman’s daughter to fall in love with a play-actor ; 
so thought Miss Betty Green, a young lady who 
had been Miss Betty Green for forty odd years, 
and who, in all human probabilities, bade fair to be 
the same young lady as many odd years longer. 
But then, Miss Betty Green had never read Shak- 
speare, and did not know that “all the world’s a 
stage;’ and that she herself was nothing more or 
less than a play-actor; if she had been told so, she 
would, most probably, have closed her eyes in hor- 
ror, never to open them again. So also thought 
widow Jones, and Mrs. Shaw, the deacon’s wife, 
and so thought a host more of the worthy people 
of Gossiptown. 

That Jessie was in love, worse, that she was 
“engaged,” was settled beyond all doubt, for had 
not the above-named Miss Betty Green, who 
stood high in the village, in the double capacity of 
post-mistress and news-distiller-general, had she 
not “ peaked” into a letter, addressed in a strange 
hand to Jessie, and had she not, amid the most 
ardent protestations of love never-ending, deci- 
phered the following ?-—* The world, my own sweet 
Jessie, will condemn: the profession I have chosen, 
but thou art my world. I chose the stage, as thou 
knowest, before I saw thee, before I dreamed of a 
dear little wife of my own. My wife! how my 


heart ””—-‘ Pshaw ! hearts and darts, all love trash 





I see,” exclaimed Miss Betty ; but her litde grey 
eyes, after skilfully glancing over the uninteresting 
“ Jove trash,” soon lighted up again, and twinkling 
with eager curiosity, she read, and reread, the 
more to impress her memory— 

“ Our company will be in your village, dearest, 
in less than a week ; but you must not be subject- 
ed to the reproach of knowing me. The reproach! 
Ah, Jessie! my name should reflect only honor on 
the woman of my heart. But patience, dearest ; 
my aspirations are lofty; for the highest degree of 
perfection only do I aim. 1 would stand among 
the noblest and proudest 2s an equal. ‘Then, dar- 
ling, will I claim thee as my wife. I could not 
bear that thou shouldst meet the averted looks of 
those thou now callest friends—that, as my wife, 
thou wouldst have to meet, until my 


haume is 


great among men; then thou canst choose thy 
friends where thou wilt; but until then, patience, 
dearest, and hope. 

“ The stage, that should be a noble school for all 
that is great and good, is 


know, dear Jessie, what the stage is at present, and 


now, alas! but you 


that its followers are little better than outcasis in 
the eye of the world. Still, that very world will 
bow its head to greatness, let it come from where 
it will. And Jessie, dearest, the stage is ennobled 
that thou dost love one of i 
Would that the days when all wiedom and good- 
ness spoke forth from its boards, to the hearts of 
all, might for thy dear sake once more return.” 

“ Enough, enough !” Mise Betty 
Green, “ the rest is pretty much all nonsense I see, 
and as I am a Christian sinner, here comes Widow 
Jones.” And then followed a long confab between 


's unworthy members. 


exclamed 


_ the two worthies, ending with— 


“ Now, ‘ Miss’ Jones, mum's the word, remem- 
ber; let us wait until the theatre comes, and then 


| quietly watch proceedings.” 





“Certainly, Miss Betty, you know I never re- 
peat anything that is told me,” said ‘ Miss’ Jones, 
with a look of awful solemnity. “ The villain! 
where could he have got acquainted with our par- 
son’s daughter ?” 

“ She’s a sly rogue,ch? She spent last winter 
in Utica, you know. It must have been then.” 

Yes, and it was then; for was not Jessie walk 
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ing along very demurely one day, and did she not 
cross a certain street, away up in the upper part 
of the city, and did not a certain horse, with a 
sleigh attached, wherein were sitting two young 
men, take sudden fright, and running against Jes- 
sie, throw her not very gently into the snow ; and 
did not the handsomer of the two nice young men 
jump out, quicker thin thought, and rescue her be- 
fore horse and sleigh went over her? Yes, all this 
did happen, and this also; the least handsome of 
the two before mentioned young men made him- 
self minus, that Jessie might occupy his seat beside 
her preserver, to be driven to her home ; she being 
more frightened than hurt. She was sitting be- 
side him, and gliding swiftly through the glittering 
snow, before she knew well where she was. And 
when she got out at her aunt’s door, she was sur- 
prised that she had conversed so much and so freely 
with a perfect stranger. The old lady questioned 
her pretty severely, and rebuked her upon the im- 
propriety of riding with one of those wild “ gala- 
vanting” young men about town; Jessie assuring 
her that the young man was perfectly respectful, 
well-behaved, &c. The affair was soon forgotten 
—by all but Jessie, for it was only the day after 
that chance took her into the same street, and by 
the same chance she encountered her deliverer of 
the previous day. A blush and a smile were given 
to him, and he was by her side, inquiring of her 
health. And they met again and again, and when 
she went home to her father’s house, it was with 
a heart full of one beautiful image ; and she loved, 
night and day, to be alone and dwell upon that 
image, to the exclusion of every other thought. 
And now she had been home one long month, and 
this was the first letter he had dared to write her. 
And while she was reading it, and learning every 
loving word of it by heart, ithe contents of it were 
flying through the village like wild-fire, so that be- 
fore bed-time that night it was pretty generally 
known throughout our lovely little village that Jessie 
Duncan was engaged to a strolling play-actor. 

There was little Mrs. Witherington, with her 
wee pursed-up mouth, felt herself most grievously 
She thought within her prim little 
heart, “ What a shameful outrage upon propriety it 
will be for the daughter of our beloved parson to 
throw herself away on such a low-lived person as 
that play-actor. Some one must prevent it. I will 
consider what will be most expedient to do in this 
unpleasant affair.” 

Then there was pretty Miss Amy Witherington, 
one of Jessie's most intimate friends, who had 


scandalized. 


taken lessens in propriety from her prim little sis- 
ter-in law. She gently shook her beautiful head, 
and with it her wealth of curls, saying, “ If Jessie 
should marry the actor, she cannot expect me to 
be her friend ; it would not be proper. I'll wait 
and see.” 





——— 





There were many others, also, all excellent peo- 
ple, who never would have been guilty of so un- 
pardonable a thing—no, indeed ! 

Now, dearly beloved reader, let me tell you, if 
you do not already know it to your cost, that a 
feminine “ indignation meeting,” in a country vil- 
lage, is no trifling affair. Our little quiet village 
was no exception to the general rule; and the 
talk raged loud and long. 

And dearly beloved reader, let me ask you it 
you do not greatly like, every now and then, in the 
-ourse of a book or tale, to be consulted, and in- 
formed, and called by endearing epithets patroniz- 
ingly, as though we, the story-teller, knew every- 
thing; and you, the story-reader, knew nothing? 
Do we not arrogate much to ourselves?) How do 
we know, when we say so complacently, “dear 
reader,” “fair reader,’ &c., that we have any 
readers, dear, or fair, or unfair? 

There were families, however, in Gossiptown, 
that took no part in the public scandals, who look- 
ed with a broader view upon life, seeing things as 
they are ; that an actor might be all that is good 
and honorable, if some are all that is dissolute and 
degraded ; but who would still have been shocked, 
immeasurably shocked, if their favorite Jessie 
should marry one who was playing only in country 
theatres, and barns; strolling from one place to 
another, houseless and poor; and, whatever he 
might become, at present unknown, without a 
name. We pay tribute to a great name, be the 
possessor of that name a great philosopher or a 
great divine, a great poet, or artist, or actor, or a 
great knave. 

The next day Jessie was seen to crop a letter in 
the post-box. It was addressed in a pretty, lady- 
like hand to Jerome Sinclair. Miss Betty Green, 
as in duty bound, read all she could of it. 

“Sinclair! a fictitious name, I'll bet a cookie !” 
was the polite exclamation of Miss Betty as she 
wended her way to the abode of her dear friend, 
widow Jones. “ Who ever heard of so fine a 
name, except ina novel? Good mornin’, widow 
Jones.” 

“ Mornin’, Miss Green.” 

Miss Betty unfolded her budget to the greedy 
ears of her friend. 

“ Now mind you do not tell, for I would not 
have it get abroad as coming from me for any 
thing.” 

“Me! Tell! Why, Miss Betty, you know I— 
but what do you suppose her father will say ?” 


It was a quiet little chamber, the very abode 
of simplicity and purity, clad throughout in snowy 
white. Tfow truly is the room we inhabit a type 
of ourselves, and how truly did this fancifully or- 
namented chamber indicate the mind of its imagi- 
native, dream-loving owner; the rare collection 






































































of shells and mosses upon its mantel; its well 
filled library of poetry and romance ; the world of 
sweet wild-flowers, in their fantastic Chinese vases, 
ever shedding their soft faint perfume within its 
sacred precincts; the bright-eyed, solitary canary, 
so merrily singing in his glittering cage by its 
snow-white curtained window ; the beautiful 
prints and numerous spirited sketches of tree and 
rock and water, pencilled by her own little skilful 
hand ; the lily-white draperied bed, that was not 
more pure than the warm, gentle heart that, every 
night, slept so sweetly within its graceful folds ; 
all spoke of youth and refinement, but refinement 
intuitive, not that which is taught at schools. 

And now it was night within that room ; the 
soft Spring air floated lazily through the open 
window, heavily laden with the fresh odor of the 
early violets and briar-rose. Upon a table near 
the window rested an open letter, a lighted candle, 
several books, and a beautifully rose-white, plump, 
tapered little hand and arm. Pen and paper lay 
beside it, but the hand was listless. Half buried 
in the mass of glossy chesnut hair which, unbound, 
fell indolently in heavy, saucy curls over her soft 
white shoulders, sat the lovely owner of the letter, 
books, rosy little arm, &c., in a pleased and 
dreamy reverie. An artist would have loved to 
sketch her thus, her graceful little form in such 
beautiful rest, her speaking face so full of tender- 
ness and purity. 

A low whistle out in the still air awoke her 
from her dreams. She sprang to her feet ; and 
what wild joy burned in those before so soft brown 
eyes; and what twin red, red roses at once grew 
and blossomed in those before se marble-still 
cheeks. The next instant and a dark form stood 
on the balcony before the window ; and one in- 
stant more the dark form overshadowed the holy 
light of that room. Ah! no harm can come to 
thee, beautiful Jessie! The heavenly purity around 
thee enshrouds thee asa halo. Irreverent hands 
may not remove from thy brow its lovely crown. 
But ah! thou fearest not ; and even now thou art 
clasped to the unworthy breast of thy actor lover, 
Jerome Sinclair. 

Ah, love! thou art all trust; and thy very 
trust is thy best safeguard. But nevertheless, oh 
love! hast thou much to answer for; for do not 
broken hearts and shattered brains strew thy path- 
way?) Strange, when mankind has been told for 
so many centuries what sad things have been 
done, all for love, that it will still keep loving on. 
How many a desoiate mother has sighed, heart- 
broken, over the untimely grave of her withered 
flower,—blighted by the scorching rays of love, 
upon a soul wherein the cool soft dews of hope 
might not enter. How many a lover who has put 
his every wish of earth in the truth of one false 
heart, when that heart’s falseness was revealed has 
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sought the grave from very hate of life. How 
many a bright eye has grown dim and how many 
dim eyes have grown bright, all for thee, oh love! 
How many a heart has beat its last, and how many, 
many a heart has beat its first, still, oh love! for 
thee ! 
has each degree its accompanying joy and penalty. 
Life thou art, and death! For thy hope—des- 
pair! For thy rapture—any wish. 

When I call the heart of Jerome Sinclair un- 
worthy, I do not mean to say it was very despe- 
rately wicked, though it was far from being very 
desperately good. 


As thou art of degrees innumerable, so 


He had a noble and generous 
soul, and would not wilfully have wronged the 
devil himself. But then he was a sad fellow ; he 
loved novelty and excitement, and would seek it 
too often in deep draughts of the sparkling grape- 
juice, in the company of his friends. A precious 
set of friends! each one striving to make his 
brother more of a sot than himself. 

Jerome had promised himself reformation time 
and again, repenting in sorrow and bitterness of 
heart; and now that he loved, he had ever since 
kept aloof from his dissipated companions, and 
had revelled in the rapture of loving and being 
loved. 





“ Not here, not here, dearest Jerome ; we shall 
be overheard, and—and—this is my chamber. Go 
out again, and I will meet you. We will go be- 
yond the pine grove; I know a spot perfectly 
lonely. I will meet you at the corner below. Go, 
dearest.” 

And Jerome disappeared the way he 
Jessie, not waiting to bind up her hair, gathered 
its heavy curls into a mass, and putting on her 
bonnet over them, and throwing a shawl over her 
shoulders, glided noiselessly down to the back 


came. 


door and stepped out into the clear, still air. 

Darkness enveloped them like a cloak, as arm 
in arm they sought the forest-trees’ surer screen. 
Not until they had proceeded some way out of 
the village did their hearts find utterance. Ah! 
the joy of two hearts, that are full each of the 
Yes, and 
the pain, too; for in the fulness of love is the 
heart pained to be so full. We cannot love 
enough. We cannot become enough one, one soul. 
Ah! lovers should be spirits; the dull, heavy 
earth should have nothing to do with love ; its 
earthy structure finds its grave in satiety, and too 
often buries the heavenly along with it. 

“ Dearest Jerome !” softly said Jessie, after the 
two had been sitting silent many minutes, “ what 


But how did 


other, in being “ all alone together.” 


happiness to see you once more. 
you find me?” 

“ How could I help finding you? It was by 
sorcery or magnetism, and thy love was the mag- 
net. That low balcony was not hard to climb, 
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when such tempting fruit hang above it. But, | 


darling, had we not best return? We have been 


here above an hour.” 

“No, not an hour.” 

“ Yes, dearest Jessie ; and see! the moon be- 
gins to shine forth admonishingly. I would not 
have thee missed for worlds.” 

“ You are right, beloved ; let us go. We shall 
have the moon to accompany us. Ah, see how 
gloriously it bursts through that big black cloud. 
One could fancy it a thing of lite, it walks so ma- 
jestically along.” 


] 


“ She is a rare coquette, too, like the rest of her | 


sweet sex. See, she stoops to this dark-visaged 
cloud, and deigns to kiss the tip of that. And 
now she hurries on, in fear lest that handsome fel- 
low coming will see her coquettish tricks. 
he draws near to her, a giant lover, with bent head 
and great black clasping arms, and now her fair 
face is hid in his dusky embrace.” 

“ A coquette like all of us, dear Jerome ?” 

“ My sweet Jessie, always excepting thee ; thou 
art true; and I am sorry for the world there are 
not more like thee.’ 

“ Who was that passed us just then, dearest 


Jessie ?” 
“ T do not know.” 


Look, i 


“ Ah! Jessie, sweetest, I fear of compromising | 


thee by meeting thee in this way. But, Jessie, I 
must see thee.” 

“ And Jerome, dearest, thou shalt see me. What 
are all in the village, all in the world to me, if I 


am without thee ?” 


But poor Jessie thought, the next day, when 
Widow Jones and Miss Betty Green psssed by 
her without speaking ; and when Mrs. Withering- 
ton pursed-up her little mouth and went by with 
a cold bow, and, lastly, when her dearest friend 
and confidant, pretty Amy Witherington, walked 
by her with a cold and formal “ good afternoon, 
Miss Duncan ;” Jessie thought then that some 
people in the village were of some consequence to 
her. 

“What can the matter be?” murmured Jessie. 
“ Amy too!” and thinking of Amy her eyes filled 
with tears. She strugeled bravely with her tears, 
until she reached her own room, and there she 
Poor 
heart! Thou hast not been schooled to rise above 
the petty scorn of the world around thee ; and, 
self-relying, to look beyond its little annoyances. 


gave herself up to a passion of weeping. 


That evening after the play was out—and now 


you may just as well know that the play was“ All | 


’ 


in the Downs ;” and that it was performed in the 
orly large public room of which the village could 
boast, being ball-room, political-meeting room, 
&c. The minister's daughter of course was not 


there; but many others were, and were highly | 
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gratified. The “ star’ was Jerome, and for an 
untrained actor he did remarkably well, acting 
out what was in him with much nature and feel- 
ing. That evening, then, after the play, the same 
two loving hearts beat side by side, that had the 
foregoing night. Jessie poured her sorrows into 
his sympathizing breast, and he consoled her with 
his words of love. What was the world to her 


then? Her hand lay close in his who was her 
world. The moonlight showed her his great lov- 


ing eyes dwelling tenderly upon her. His arm 
encircled her soft waist. His warm heart throbbed 
against her own, and she was happy. 





Upon the afternoon of that same day the village 
sewing-society—for the benefit of missionaries 
and the poor—met at Deacon Worrell’s. Jessie 
was again pained to find her dear friends so cold 
toward her. 

“Very delightful weather, Miss Jessie,” said 
Miss Betty Green. ‘Such pleasant moonlight 
evenings, so charming to take long romantic walks 
in. You are fond of walking, I believe.” 

Jessie gave Miss Betty a look of surprise and 
indignation, and leaving her, crossed over to her 
dear friend Amy, to inquire of her her reasons 
for her cold behavior the day before. She found 
her more formal than ever. 

“ Ah, my dear friend Jessie!” exclaimed Miss 
Aggie Fullerton, a nice little old maid who glo- 
ried in calling herself such. “ My dear little Jes- 
sie, they are telling sad stories about you, but I 
do not believe one of them, not one of them. 
Have you heard them? Such nonsense. They 
say—you have not heard them? They say, but I 
knew there was not a word of truth in them. Do 
not look down-hearted, it will all pass over.”” And 
thus the good-natured little woman rattled on. 


“ Jessie, will you come into my study with me a 
few moments? I have somewhat to say to you.” 
Thus spake Jessie’s father, and with a trembling 
heart she rose from the breakfast table and followed 
him. 

The good old man affectionately took her hand, 
and with tears in his eyes and sorrow in his heart 
said— 

“Ts this true I hear of you, my poor girl ?” 

“ What, father?” faltered Jessie, with a blush- 
ing cheek. 

“Ts it true that thou art in love, and engaged to 
be married to one of these theatre people ? that 
thou hast walked with him, until very late, in 
lonely places, every night for a week past?” 

“ Who could have told you so, dear father ?” 

“Then you do not deny it, my poor child. Ah, 
Jessie! they tell me he is a bad man.” 

“They tell you what is not true,” said Jessie, 
proudly. 
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“ They tell me he is a drunkard and a libertine.” || 


“ Father !” 

“These are hard words, Jessie ; but I would 
save you a hard life. Deceive not yourself, my 
dear child ; all they say may be true; you can 
know nothing of him.” 

“Nothing but good, dear father. 
word and look speak a true and noble soul. 
is bad, then who is good ?”” 

«“ My child, was it good or noble to steal my 
daughter's heart from her poor old father?) To 
come like a thief in the night and rob me of my 
treasure? To come in such a way as must bring 
scandal upon the one he should protect; is that 


His every 
If he 


noble or good ?” 

“ Dear father, you do not know him,” said poor 
Jessie, bursting into tears. 

“ My poor infant, come to me. There, sit on 
thy father’s knee, and lean thy young head upen his 
old breast, as thou hast so often, before thy heart 
knew what it was to love aught save thy poor old 
father. Thy heart is cold to me, my darling.” 

«“ Oh, father! say not so,” exclaimed Jessie, ear- 
nestly, and she kissed his eyes and furrowed cheeks 
again and again. “ My iather, no! Thou wilt 
always be the first thought of my soul.” 

“ My Jessie, thou dost not know what thou art 
saying. It must be as God designed it; the first 
thought of the soul must be given to the one thou 
dost choose for thy husband. I wish thou hadst 
chosen more wisely, for thou, of all others, shouldst 
have a mild, good and wise man. ‘Thou art so 
trusting, so confiding, the one thy ardent, clinging 
nature once loves will be loved forever. I know 
thee, Jessie ; thou art so much like thy angel moth- 
er. But, darling, thy destiny is upon thee. Still, 
Jessie, ‘tis hard to give thee up ; but bear this in 
mind, darling, whenever you find you must wed 
this man, I myself will join your hands. The 
fourfold misery, that of leaving your old father 
by stealth, must be spared you. I will hope and 
pray that he may be as kind and gentle to you, as 
you, my darling, have been to me.” 

“ Father, father!” exclaimed Jessie, passionately, 
“do not talk in that way. I 


you, never, never! I will give him up. 


never will leave 
I will” 
—and sobs choking her speech, she buried her 
head in her father’s bosom and cried as though 
her heart must break. 

“Cali yourself, mysweet baby. Believe me, 
darling Jessie, I mean what I say. I call upon 
you for no sacrifice that is beyond your strength ; 
I know you are incapable of lightly casting aside 
a love that has grown dear to you, and [ should 


not love you so well were you that fickle thing. || 


But, dearest, if you could be content to wait a year 
and see” — 

“A year, dearest father! ten years, my life- 
time will I cheerfully wait to give thee pleasure.” 


j 


“ Thou art a dear little enthusiast, sweet daugh- 
ter. A year is all I wili ask at present. And 
thon wilt not see or write to him during that 
time ?” 

‘Never! not a line.” 

“Bless my dear child,” and the old man ca- 
ressed his beautiful only child with more than a 
lover’s tenderness, and she was happy. But— 

Alas! for poor human nature. Convince a 
maiden of seventeen or one of seventy, if you 
can, that the one her heart has chosen is unworthy. 

Jessie wrote that night to Jerome, bidding him 
on no account to seek to see her, or write to her, 
for one year, for such was her father’s wish and 
her own wish also. Jessie loved her father, and 
she thought for him she could root out from her 
heart the love she felt for one her father did not 
approve ; but she tasked herself to do what was 


| ’ 
| beyond her strength—to conquer her woman's 


heart. Day by day the soft rose of her cheek 
grew whiter, and day by day herstep grew slower 


| Her father watched the struggle within her with 


all the tenderness of a young mother. It sickened 
him to the very soul to see her feigning smiles 
when near him; those wan smiles in which 
mirth or happiness had no share. 

‘Three months had now gone by and no word 
“ Tle gives me up 
quite easily and willingly,” sighed she. “ But I 
could not blame him for doing wi:at 1 bade him do.” 

“Come here to me, dear Jessie. There! read 
those ; I can stand the sad expression of your thin » 
pale face no longer.” 

He placed in her hands a small package of let- 
ters and left her in the presence only of the pas- 
sionate words of her other heart. Jessie read as 
one in a trance. None of the letters had been 
opened. They promised every thing; only beg- 
ging her to see him, or to write. The last one 
told her he had left the stage, and was employed 
as book-keeper by a mercantile house in Albany 
at a small salary, but sufficient to live upon with 
a dear little wife, if he could be so blessed as to 


had Jessie heard from Jerome. 


get the only one he had ever loved or ever could 
love. He said he should be in her village the 
next day, and that see her he must. 

When her father again joined her he was 
pleased and pained to see the deep bright light in 
her before dim eyes; and the two spots of red 
burning on her wasted cheeks. 

“ What does he say, my Jessie ?” 

Jessie replied by putting the letters into his 
hand. 





They met again. Why speak of the dizzy joy 
| of that meeting? Enough, that after one short 
| week the good old pastor, with solemn words, 
placed his daughter’s hand within that of Jerome 
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Sinclair. But his own hand trembled and his 
eyes were moist. And, as he uttered the last 
word which gaye his darling irrevocably into the 
possession of another, his feelings overpowered him, 
and he sank back on achair and wept like a child. 


Who so happy now? Who so full of unspeak- 
able joy as those two beings thus made one ? 

What a pity it is that such rapture cannot last ; 
that custom can blunt its edge ; and, instead of 
transport unutterable, that it may leave only a 
quiet, “ my dear,” domestic friendship ; or worse, 
az is too often the case, a total indifference or ha- 
tred. And then why can we who have thus loved 
ever seck a new love, when the old one has lost 
How few 
Ah! 


but some do; and each day serves but to bind 


none of its loveliness except for us? 
cherish, nndimme.!. their first fond love! 
their souls more closely ; let there be sympathy 
between two hearts, and years are only so many 
links to knit more firmly those two into one 
Jerome Sinclair, passionate, ardent and im- 
pulsive, was not one to resist his inclinations be 
they what they might, In less thana year ne 
had seen so much of Jessie’s beautiful, holy eyes 
that their cloyed upon his soul, 
Meantime the firm who had employed him failed ; 
and, thrown without a cent upon the world, he 
followed his heart's prompting, and went again 


very beauty 


upon the stage. Ife engaged that winter to piay 
at Cincinnati, and, making a decided hit, he was 
courted and ftiattered by all. Jessie saw very little 
of him; he had fallen in with a set of merry, 
drinking fellows, who strove hard to make his fine 
mind as muddy as their own. All his good re- 
solves seemed likely again to be more than for- 
gotten. Poor Jessie was far from happy. There 


was a mist forever dimming her once clear eyes, 


which needed but a word to gather into tears. 
Ana that word was seldom slow in coming, for 
Jerome was not the Jerome that had wooed and 
won her ; at home he was fault-finding and peey- 
ish. 
dent melancholy irritated him more than any 
reproach she eould have uttered. 

“T did not know I had married milk and wa- 
ter,” he coarsely said to her one morning, after 
some impatient exclamation on his part and tears 
on hers. “I thought [ had married a woman, a 
woman of spirit. Come, rouse yourself, do, and 
not sit moping and crying in the corner like a 
baby. ‘Tears, tears, always tears. Now, if you 
can, listen ; I am going to have some of my friends 
dine with me to-day. Mind! I wili not have a 
dinner such as your cook gave us the other day ; it 
was not fit to be eaten.” And so saying he strode 
out of the room, without one glance at the devoted 
creature who loved him still, and still clung to him 
with all the lovely faith of woman. 


Her very sweetness of temper and too evi- 
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“ Ah, if he were himself he would not speak so 
harshly to me ;’ thought Jessie, dwelling on his 
blood-shotten and hazy eyes. ‘“ Ah! my poor 
father, thy words were too prophetic. If I had 
but listened to thee—but no, what has been has 
had to be. I will look glad and smiling to-day, 
and perhaps he will smile on me.” And Jessie 
forced smiles upon her pallid face, but they were 
* His 
friends!” and Jessie’s soul sickened as she thought 
upon his friends and the unholy revels of which 
she was obliged to be a spectator. 

Alas! for breaking hearts. How many there 
are whe waste away youth, and health, and love- 
liness in one absorbing, hopeless, hapless dream of 
misery. 

Happy! 


sickly smiles, and died even in their birth. 


Who are happy? Swine are happy, 
and sheep; and men nearest resembling them. 
But the soul must have a higher aim than happi- 
nesg, or life will be death to it. 


Six more weary months were numbered with 
the past, leaving Jessie joyful and joyless. Joyful 
in holding to her bosom & new life, one to love and 
live for ; and heart-sick in finding day by day how 
sadly the stranger baby and its doating mother 
were neglected. Ah! she did not know of the 
great black eyes that glanced their burning light, 
night after night, upon the one she loved ; the fa- 
ther of her child. But there they were, and Je- 
rome, as he played his part, king or fool, drank in 
their witchcraft, fascinated. What cared he for 
his sick, spiritless wife, when there were two wells 
of living fire, burning and sparkling all for him ; 
when from their exhaustless depths he could drink 
new life, and love, and rapture ? 

Meantime days and loving nights, with their 
joys and sorrows, sank to sleep with their forefa- 
thers; and spring, with its soft airs and sweet 
flowers, had come again, bringing with it a change 
of tome for Jessie. Jerome’s winter engagement 
being ended, he, with his company, !eft for a not 
far distant city. 

One place wag the same as another to Jessie ; 
she secluded herself entirely from all, and seemed 
to live but for ker child. She dreaded to look for- 
ward, and dreaded as much to look back upon the 
two years that she had beena wife. She lived 
ouly in the present and that waz wrapped up in her 
little, soft, snow-white, unconscious, lily-bud baby. 

She sat up one night waiting, as usual, for her 
husband, and feeling more than ever lonely. 

When he came, at length, one glance showed 
her the state he was in. He chid her harshly for 
waiting for him, and, taking up a light, went up 
to bed. She, not having heart to follow him, 
threw herself down on a lounge and gave way to 
all the bitter thoughts her fancy suggested. She 
dwelt soul-sick upon her childhood’s home, and 
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what her life had promised to be, and what it 
now was; upon Jerome the ardent, passionate 
lover, and Jerome the stern, cold husband. Tears 
came at last, and she wept long and bitterly. A 
cry from her child awoke her to the consciousness 
that she had still one hope in life. 

She hastened up stairs ; her little one was toss- 
ing abroad its snow-white arms, and crying with 
all its baby might at its own little baby troubles. 
Trouble enough, for, bless its little heart! had it 
not awakened from a long, long sleep, and was it 
not as hungry as babies know how to be? 
soon quieted the little creature and laid it down in 
its cradle asleep again. She went over to her 
husband ; he was soundly sleeping ; she laid her 
hand upon his brow, it was fevered. She stooped 
down and pressed her cool lips to his. Ha! her 
kiss is returned ! A kiss burning with love. A 
thrill of joy shot through her. 


Jessie 


She lay down be- 
side him and nestled close in his bosom. Her 
husband, stili sleeping, clasped her passionately in 
his arms and murmured words of endearment. 
Who is happy now? = At once she started to her 
feet as though a serpent had stung her; “ His 


re 


dearest Francesca '” she exclaimed. Looking 
around, with trembling soul, as though for some- 
thing to confirm her fears, her eye lighted upon a 
letter that was lying upon the floor. She sprang 
toward it with a blind feeling that it contained 
her weal or woe. And with a beating heart and 
quivering lip she read. It was a long and most 
intensely passionate letter, written in the fullness 
of a heart that was ardent and desperate enough 


to do anything forlove. It concluded— 


“T can no longer live without you, Jerome, my 
heart’s life. I have made an engagement, under 
an assumed name, with your manager, to play for 
him. So, dearest, expect to see me to-morrow. 
It is a wild scheme for me to undertake, but what 
will I not do to be near you, my soul’s idol? I 
hardly dare think of the extatic joy of being near 
you, of speaking to you, and listening to you ; the 
thought makes my brain dizzy, and takes my very 
breath. ‘Till we meet, 

Your own loving Francesca.” 


Again the cry of her little one awoke Jessie to 
consciousness. How long she had lain upon the 
floor in that death-like trance she knew not. The 
lamp burned dim, and the bright rays of morning 


streamed through the curtained window. Her 
husband was still sleeping, but restlessly. As she 


looked at him a thousand incidents rushed into 
her mind confirming her worst fears. Almost the 
only notice he had ever taken of her little girl, 
was to give it a name. And that name was 
Francesca! She recollected hearing, some days 


back, that a very beautiful woman, who had never 
before been on the stage, had made her appear- | 
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ance, acting with her husband ; and that she was 
delighting every one with her brilliant perform- 
ance. The letter too was dated about the time of 
the arrival of the new actress. 

Oh! if there is one pang on earth more keen in 
its bitterness tham another, it is the knowledge 
that comes slowly at first, but when once admitted 
rushes like liquid fire through our life of life, sear- 
ing and withering on its way, our hope alike in 
earth and heaven; the knowledge that the warm 
heart which has beat against our own in perfect 
love and trust, is ours no more, irretrievably gone 
-—worse, another’s. Another is to hear the words 
of affection that were once uttered to us alone. 
Another breast is to pillow the head which we, 
vain that we were, fancied, with all its wild 
thoughts and passionate desires, could never, nev- 
er seek rest save in the ark of our own love. 

Jessie had become gradually accustomed to the 
And al- 
though her heart was wrung by it, it was not like 


coldness and indifference of Jerome. 


admitting the new and heart-crushing thought 
that he loved another and that he did not love her. 
She seemed all that day as though transformed 
into stone, pale, cold and beautiful. Her duties 
were performed mechanically. 

She was sitting in the evening with the little 
Her very heart seemed 
frozen, her look was so still and marble-like. Je- 


Francesca upon her lap. 


rome came in, ready to start for the theatre. 

“ Jessie, ny child,” he said, regarding her at- 
tentively, ‘“‘ you look strange and ill. Is there any 
thing I can get you before I go ?” 

The ice at her heart melted instantly at his kind 
words ; words she heard so seldom, and she burst 
into a passion of weeping. 

« Jessie, I do wish you would break yourself of 
that eternal habit of crying; it is so weak and 
childish. Tell me if you are ill. Shall I send for 
a physician? It is time for me to go; say quick, 
shall I do any thing? 

“No,” replied Jessie, “ nothing.” His tone had 
changed, and with the change her heart had died 
again within her. 

All traces of any anxiety Jerome Sinclair might 
have felt for his wife vanished as soon as he met 
the dark eyes of his beloved. Earth and heaven 
were alike forgotten in her syren smiles. 

The play commenced ; but, as it progressed, 
Jerome seemed more and mere confused in his 
part. He had never played so badly. It was 
strange. How could he forget the part of Romeo, 
the character he loved best to personate, when the 
glorious Francesca was his Juliet? Could those 
eager, earnest eyes that he did not observe, that 
were gazing down upon him with a soul full of 
reproach and love and despair; could they con- 
fuse him thus? 

“ Mamma! pray look at that girl in the third 


























“ Did you ever 

But is she not 
beautiful? Her whole soul seems in the play.” 

“She is the wife of Sinclair,’ whispered the 
young gentleman sitting by the side of Nathalie. 
“ You may well cal! her beautiful. I have tried 
this long time to get acquainted with he., but she 
keeps herself aloof from every one. She is very 
unhappy.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“Her husband neglects her, and for that splen- 
With all 
her splendor and beauty she is not, to my mind, 
one half so beautiful as Sinclair’s lovely wife. 
There isa look of exalted purity and refinement 
about her, with an almost child-like simplicity that 
is” — 

“ You are eloquent in her praise,” said Natha- 
lie’s sister. ‘ Her husband neglects her. Pray 
what husband was ever true to his wife ?” 


box from us,” said Nathalie R. 
see such eyes, so large and earnest ? 


did creature who is personating Juliet. 


“Hush, Maggie! you forget your own father,” 
interrupted the mother. 

“ True, mamma,” replied Maggie, with a giggle. 

“ Do but look at her eyes, they are so large and 
wild. | never saw eyes express so much.” 

“ Hush, Nathalie! we disturb those around us.” 

“Ha! Isee! Our new star is no more or less 
than the wife of Senator N. who last winter was 
the sun of stars at Washington, crazing all the 
brains of our sex by her magnificent beauty.” 

“© How very singular ; what could have brought 
her here ?” 

“ What brings any one any where ? Why, love 
to be sure.” 

“ Hush, Maggie, not so loud.” 

* Ah! [see through the millstone,” continued 
the discoverer of Francesca’s identity, who was— 
you will not know him if I tell you who. 

“ Yes,” replied Maggie, “ now that the hole is 
bored.” 

Meantime those night-mare eyes gazed down 
upon Jerome, noting, as the play went on, every 
look of love he lavished upon Juliet, until suddenly 
his eyes encountered them. He quailed, fascina- 
ted ; without the power to take them from that 
intense, charmed gaze He grew deadly pale; he 
trembled, he forgot his part, the audience hissed— 





Duels are doubtless pleasant modes of proving 
one’s amount of honor and of avenging one’s selt 
for a deadly injury. Pleasant must be the remem- 
brance to him who has murdered his fellow-man, 
of that cold meeting in the early misty dawn, of 
those two shots fired and of the death-cold face of 
the fallen. 

For four weary months did the faithful Jessie 
watch in fear and trembling by the bedside of her 
wounded husband—wounded, the surgeon at first 
thought, mortally. At the end of that time he 











her idol. 





was pronounced convalescent and out of danger, 
if the utmost care was used. 

Ah! but that was a terrible bleeding that he 
had received from the grim pistol of Francesca’s 
husband ; but it had been a blessed bleeding for 
him, for it had spilled every dron of his bad blood, 
leaving him as patient and gentle as a lamb. 
From morn till night would he follow, with tender 
eyes, every movement of his happy Jessie ; hap- 
py in his sure recovery, slow though it was; hap- 
py in being once more beloved by him who was 
Never had she seemed so ineffably 
lovely to him as now, when performing with sweet, 
mild grace her kind offices to him; or in the joy 
of her heart playing with the little Francesca— 
herself as much a child as the little one. 

* Dearest !” 

« What, my Jerome ?” said Jessie, lightly spring- 
ing to his bedside. 

“ We will ask your father to christen our little 
girl as soon as hecomes. Shall we call her Jessie, 
after you, sweet ?” 

A smile, a tear, and a kind pressure of the hand 
were her reply. 





Four summers of birds and sunshine, and four 
autumns of red and brown foliage, and four hoary 
winters had fled by, and the soft airs of spring 
once again nestled around the opening buds, as 
balmy and flower-laden as were those sweet 
breezes that four springs syne floated through tha 
still and white-clad chamber, fanning the happy, 
blushing face of its young owner, Jessie Duncan. 

“ News, Widow Jones.” 

“ Well now, Miss Betty! Ido declare! What 
is it ?” 

«‘ Little Jessie Duncan, Mrs. Sinclair I mean, 
has a fine littie boy three months old.” 

“ You don’t!” 

«But I do! for sister Emily and John saw her 
on their way to Prairie du Chien” 

« And pray how does our parson like living out 
west ? do tell us all about it.” 

“Parson Duncan is in fine spirits. Sister Emi- 
ly says he perfectly idolizes Jessiv’s children ; and 
Jessie is as happy as the day is long. Who ever 
would have thought that actor-fellow could turn 
out so well? He bids fair to be one of the richest 
men out west. He has built a new church for his 
father-in-law, and, although it was a_ perfectly 
wild region where he settled, he has by his perse- 
vering industry created quite a colony around 
him. Sister Emily says he has become one of 
the most sober, church-like men out west, and all 
through the influence of his wife, little Jessie 
Duncan.” 

“Now you don’t, Miss Betty !” 

Miss Betty stopped to take breath and so will 
we, you and I, dearly beloved and patient reader 
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Tis anold and noble castle, 
And the turrets towering high, 
Cast a long and gloomy shadow 
On the waters gliding by. 
Over darkened wall and pillar 
Creeps the deep-green ivy vine, 
And the moss is veiling softly, 


Every loved and hallowed shrine. 


Oft in by-gone days have echoed, 
Through that now deserted hall, 
Songs of glee and joyous laughter 
And the merry huntsman’s call. 
Where the wailing of the night-bird 
Shrilleth harshly on the breeze, 
Once the lute’s low murmurs mingled 
With the rustling of the trees. 


Fairy were the forms that sported 
On that gently-sloping lawn— 
Soft the brow and cheek, all glowing 
As the rose-light of the dawn ; 
And the wreaths were fresh and blooming, 
Twined by yonder water’s side, 
Of the snowy petalled lilies 
That lay sleeping on the tide 


But of all amid the greenwood 
That were wont to gaily roam, 
One alone is calmly resting 
By her childhood’s happy home. 
Slowly from her dark eyes faded 
All the liquid beaming light— 
From her cheek the rosy shading, 
From her lip the crimson bright 


Till a dull and darkening shadow 
Caine upon her gentle brow, 


Heavier than the clustering ringlets, 


Deeper than her cheek’s soft glow. 


THE DESERTED CASTLE. 
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Like the fairy flowers that summer 
Bears upon its fragrant breast, 
Sank that sweet and sorrowing maiden, 


With the fading leaves to rest. 


One is sleeping ’neath the waters 
In the rosy coral caves, 
Where the only requiem chanted 
Was the music of the waves ; 
Where the dark sea-flowers are springing 
With a never-fading bloom, 
And the star-ray of the jewel 
Sheds a soft light ’mid the gloom 


One amid the works of genius, 
’Mid the beings of the mind, 
Where the dreams of olden beauty 
By the sculptor are enshrined 
Softly as the veiling twilight 
O’er him gloomy shadows cast, 
As the statue caught the life-look 


His life into darkness passed 


One is laid where vines are drooy.ing, 
’Neath the sunny Grecian sky, 

Where the rainbow clouds are floating 
Like a gorgeous drapery ; 

’Mid the flash of falling fountains, 
Gleaming through the olive shade 

With a low sweet music thrilling 


Every sunny hill and glade. 


As the forms of light and beauty, 
From the earth have passed away, 
So that old and stately castle 
Sinks to slow and sure decay. 
Tis a type of man’s whole being— 
Sporting sunny skies beneath 
Basking in the rays of pleasure, 
Mouldering siient)y in death 
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RICH AND POOR. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Mr. De Drevx has made a clever little picture 
of his two dogs, but not so clever a one as an 
English artist, Hancock, produced, some years 
ago, so identical in subject that, if Hancock’s was 
painted first, and ever seen by De Dreux, the 
handiwork of the latter rests under strong suspi- 
cion of plagiarism. Hancock’s, made extensively 
known by a delicious engraving from the burin of 
Sharp, is called “ the beggar’s petition.” A hungry 
and therefore humble-minded poodle, with a most 
imploring expression of face and attitude, presents 
a dish, as in the print before us, to another dog 
of more pampered nurture ; but the pampered an- 
imal in Hancock's picture is a fat, wiry-haired, 
pragmatical little whiffet of a turnspit; and just 
the most delicious thing in the world is the pe- 
remptory cast of countenance—muzzle borne aloft, 
eyes closed and teeth displayed—with which he 








In the print before us the poodle does not beg 
with sufficient humility and earnestness ; he seems 
to say, “If you have any thing to give me I will 
take it and say thank’ee ;” but Hanc»ck’s poodle 
says, as plain as poodle can speak, “Do give me 
a bone, my lord, for I’ve had nothing to eat since 
yesterday.” De Dreux makes his dog something 
of a philosopher—Hancock’s is a beggar and 
nothing else. 

A more decided difference is apparent between 
the other two dogs. Hancock's is insolent, as 
pampered menials are apt to be, while that of De 
Dreux seems tc be rather speculative, as though 
the existence of a hungry dog was something new 
to him—a phenomenon which had never before 
presented itself to his conception. He says, “ My 
respectable friend, what did you please to ob- 
serve ?” while the response of Hancock’s turnsnit 


bids the mendicant begone. You can almost || is, “ Get out, you vagabond.” 
. ° | 
hear his short, petulant, wheezy little bark—the |) ~% 
product of lordly displeasure and overfeeding. 
re @ <2 _—— 
A RUSE DE GUERRE. 
Tue Mexican war has been prolific in adven- || natural sons of General Santa Anna—and “ be- 


tures and exploits of all kinds—tragic, wonderful, 
laughable, admirable, heroic, &c.—but the neat- 
est, the most decidedly apropos, the most strictly 
in accordance with Philosopher Square’s eternal 
fitness of things, was a little adventure that took 
place at Jaiapa. When that city was evacuated 
for a short time by the American troops, the gar- 
rison being ordered forward to Peroté, four wound- 
ed American officers, who had not sufficiently 
recovered to travel, were left to the hospitulity of 
the chief alcalde. This personage treated his 
guests with more than humane, with generous 
care and kindness; but four guerilla chiefs, whose 
bands were hovering in the neighborhood, learn- 


ing that there were American officers in the place, | 


sent todemand them of the alealde. The latter 
refused to give them up, but the guerilla chiefs 
were strong, and he was weak; so at last he had 
to surrender his guests, with many apologies and 
regrets to them, and to the guerilleros a protest 
against their conduct. 

The guerilla gentlemen were really gentle- 
men—by the way, two of them are said to be 
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| 


| haved themselves as such” to the captives. Due 


provision was made for their comfort, and they 
were assured that the object in making them 
prisoners was only to make an exchange for an 
equal number of Mexican prisoners in the hands 
of Gen. Scott. 

A few days afterward Jalapa was again occu- 
pied by a strong American force, under Colonel 
Wynkoop ; and this officer, on being apprised of 
what had taken place, conceived a sublime idea, 
which, partly by good management and partly by 
good fortune, ke succeeded in carrying out to the 
letter. His notion was to capture four Mexican 
officers, to exchange for the four Americans ; and 
he did capture just the four he wanted, to wit, the 
very guerilla chiefs who had coerced the alcalde, 
the two sons of Santa Anna included. So, in- 
stead of obtaining the release of four Mexicans, 
already in the hands of the Americans, they were 
glad to give up their prisoners as the price of their 
own liberation. This is one of the neatest things 
that have been done in the war. 


J. I. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE GOLDEN HORN. 


(See the Engraving.) 


In the endeavor to make this picture especially 
available to the readers of the Magazine, we have 
hit upon a notable discovery, which we shall bear 
religiously in mind whenever we undertake to 
write a book of travels; to wit, that it is mere 
waste of time to attempt the portraiture of locali- 
ties by words alone, without maps, plans, sections 
and views, specifically referred to in the written 
descriptions. The discovery was made in this 
wise. Desiring to give with the engraving a de- 
scriptive sketch of the renowned city, pointing out 
the various edifices, &c., so that the reader could 
recognize them readily in the print, we consulted 
the works of several recent tourists—Stephens, 
Mrs. Haight, Dr. DeKay and others—every one 
of whom has given quite a picturesque account, 
that reads exceedingly well; but on endeavoring 
to apply these several accounts to the print, we 
found that from neither of them, nor the whole, 
could we obtain such a distinct, decided idea of 
the city, as a whole, or any of its parts, as would 
justify the designation by name even of the most 
conspicuous objects presented to the eye. We 
have tried, for instance, to make sure of Seraglio 
Point, the Mosque of Saint Sophia, the Seven 


Towers, and some other notabilities of Constanti- 
nople, from the printed descriptions, but in vain 
We cannot even determine from what point the 
view is taken; whether from Galata, or Pera— 
whether it presents the city as seen by one going 
up or one coming down the Bosphorus—nor can 
we form even a respectable attempt at a conjec- 
ture as to which part of the water delineated forms 
the Golden Horn. 
marvellous resemblance to the shape of a horn in 
any part of it, that we can perceive. The only 
guess, even, that we can venture to make in the 


Certainly there is no very 


premises, is that Seraglio Point, being the apex 
of the triangle in the shape of which the city is 
built, (as the Battery is the apex of the New York 
triangle.) is the long, low point dimly seem in 
the extreme distance, and that the view afforded, 
therefore, is only of one side of Constantinople. 
So much only we gather from our reading of what 
We shall take special 
good care, when we go travelling—that is, if we 


travellers have written. 


write a book, which is not at all probable—not to 
fall into the mistake of supposing that any thing 
like an idea of a strange city can be given to the 
reader by description. J. I. 


THE HUSBAND TO HIS SICK WIFE. 


BY MRS. D. 


ELLEN GOODMAN 


CoE, list to the birds, love, 
How sweetly they sing ; 

And let their soft music 
A joy to thee bring. 

See, see how they flutter, 
All gaily and free ; 

Oh, let them bring sunshine 
And gladness to thee. 


And see the bright flowers, love 
How gently and low 

They bow ‘neath the dew-gems 
That shine on their brow. 

Oh, let their rich fragrance 
Bring light to thine eyes, 

And strength to this weak form 
That droopingly lies. 











Now bend thy pale brow, love, 
Upon this fond breast ; 

Such music must lull thee 
To quiet and rest. 

These arms shall enfold thee 
All lovingly here ; 

I'l) quench at their fountain 
Each sigh and each tear. 


I grieve that the rose, love, 
Hath left thy dear cheek ; 
Thy glance meets my own, love, 
All sadly and meek. 
But oh, may the sunlight 
From yonder blue skies, 
Bring peace to thy spirit, 
And joy to thine eyes 
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MUSIC BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 
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“ WHERE QUAIR RUNS SWEET AMANG THE FLOWERS.” 
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ye will be my ain, lassie, Gin ye will 
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Il. 


I’ll watch ye with a lover’s care, 
And wi’ a lover’s e’e, lassie, 

I’ll weary heaven wi’ mony a prayer, 
And ilka prayer for thee, lassie. 





IV. 





-@ 










Ill. 


I blame the blast blaws on thy cheek ;— 
The flower that decks thy hair, lassie, 

The gales that steal thy breath sae sweet, 
My love and envy share, lassie. 





If for a heart that glows for thee, 
Thou wilt thy heart resign, lassie, 

Then come, my Nancy, come to me— 

That glowing heart is mine, lassie. 


















AT this portion of the year the publishers scarcely enable 
or permit us to speak of any but gift books, as they are call- 
ed; that is, books specially adapted for presentation as tokens 
of regard or affection, by the attractive nature of their con- 
tents, and the elegance or splendor of their outward belong- 
ings. Of these, this year, the variety is greater than we have 
ever before known, and the costliness of some far superior. 
The latter remark applies especially to the “‘annuals’’ of do- 
mestic origin. We have seen or heard of no English holyday 
publications, this winter, at all remarkable for magnificence 
or outlay in the preparation ; while some of the American 
surpass, beyond all reckoning, whatever has been done in 
this line, at home or abroad, in any former year. In fact, it 
has been generally asserted that the publication of holyday 
books, across the water, was at or near its close, the business 
having been overdone; and the importations of our book- 
sellers seem to give demonstration that such is the fact ; while 
on ou; side it @ppears to have been gone into with more ea- 
gerness than ever before. Perhaps the commercial and finan- 
cia! difficulties of the year in England have exerted a strong 
restraining influence there. 

The most superb of all the annuals is called ‘‘ Pearls of the 
American Poets,’’ and is published by Wiley & Putnam. It 
isa thick quarto, massively bound in the old English style 
of rich but sober elezance. The contents are choice selec- 
tiens from the fugitive pieces of the most prominent Ameri- 
can poets, each occupying a page ortwo of German text, 
printed from stone on Bristol board ; and each page is framed 
in a superb border of arabesque, in gold and colors, the result 
of a nice, difficult and tedious process, which requires a dif- 
ferent stone and a distinct impression for every tint, in some 
instances to the number of seven. The effect is incompara- 
bly beautiful, heightened as it is by the introduction of illus- 
trative vignettes, referring to the subject of the poem. The 
price of this rare volume, we believe, is fifteen dollars. 

Next, in our estimation, are the illustrated editions of 


Thomson's Seasons and Goldsmith’s Poems, published by 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLYDAYS. 





of events and scenes to please the fancy or interest the mind. 
The ‘‘ Seasons’’ are a full gallery of pictures; and Gold- 
smith’s descriptive poems are entitled to the same appellation. 
Hence both works are admirable for the purposes of the de- 
signer—as is abundantly shown by the volumes issued from 
the Harper press. The designs are for the most part very 
good, and, with a few exceptions, they have been very wel: 
produced by the wood engraver. 

The Charm is a very elegant specimen of colored lithogra- 
phy, in its highest and most finished development, published 
by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. It is a thin quarto, contain- 
ing six lovely groups of female figures, with illustrative letter- 
press by Mrs. Etlet. The lithographing has been done by 
Mr. Ackerman, of this city, who ranks among the foremost in 
his peculiar branch of the graphic art. 

Another very handsome specimen of his skill is ‘‘ The Po- 
etical Language of Flowers,’’ published by J. C. Riker & 
Co. The bouquets depicted in this pretty volume are very 
numerous, and wonght with uncommon accuracy of form 
and color, the tinting especially being both delicate and rich— 
in fact a very perfect transcript from nature. The poetry is 
by Miller, the Engiish basket-maker that was, now a literary 
man by profession. 

A ‘* Naval and Military Annual,’’ published by Carey & 
Hart, is somewhat pecaliar. It has for pictorial embellish- 
ments fac similes of forty-two medals voted by Congress to 
distinguished commanders on land and sea, and the accom 
panying letter-press gives brief memoirs of these commanders, 
with narratives of the specific exploits for which the medals 
were awarded. The idea is both novel and good, and the 
volume makes an acceptable addition, not only to the centre- 
table, but to the library. 

Four of our poets have been ‘illustrated’? and done up 
handsomely for holyday purposes, as well as for general cir- 
cnlation—Halleck, Bryant, Longfellow and Willis. The 
engravings, chiefly from designs by Leutze, are handsome and 


well finished, aud the four volumes (octavo) are a desirable 


Harper & Brothers. A striking pecuiarity of both these possession. 
: . | 
writers is their consummate taste and skill in the delineation 
——— => 0< a 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following articles are accepted :—The Water-Cress Girl, Armine, the Truffle Gatherer. The Poet’s Answer, The Spring 
has Flown, Rosalie, Going into the Country, The Solitary. The Withered Geranium, Winter’s Jewels, There is no Discharge 
scharg 


in that War, The Angel's Mission, Toil On, The First and Second Marriage, Month of May, Doings at Mackinaw, The 


Arch Rock, 


The Child of the Fountain, Scraps from Aunt Patty’s Writing Desk, The Paragon, My Borrowing Neighbor, 


Eau de Vie, The Protest, Look at the Other Side, Going to the Dogs, Cutting an Old Friend, Trying to be a Gentleman, 
Forgive and Forget. 
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